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VIGNETTES OF TROPICAL LIFE AND LANDSCAPE* 


HE imagination has always loved to dis- 
port itself in picturing the beauties of 
vegetation under the tropics. The glow of 
color and luxuriance of form with which even 


‘immer under our colder skies delights the 
vision there have no limit in their affluence. 

*The Amazon and Madeira Rivers. Sketches 
tad Descriptions from the Note-book of an Ex- 
Plorer. By Franz Keller, Engineer. 





1, 


The wildest stretch of fancy hardly matches 
the eloquent descriptions with which travel- 
ers have painted the lavishness of Nature. 
Brazil has been among the most favored 


her boundless forest-growths, and richness of 
flora and fauna—give to the great empire of 
South America a preéminence in certain as- 
pects over any single country in the world. 





CRAFT ON THE AMAZON AND MADEIRA. 


themes for the study of the poet-naturalist 
from the time of Humboldt down to that of 
the lamented Agassiz, who recently left such 
a gap in the scientific world. Her magnifi- 
cent river-system, almost without a parallel ; 








Each fresh explorer finds a story of new in- 
terest to relate. . Brazil has recently at- 
tracted the attention of the world in a very 
special manner by its long war with Para- 
guay, its attempts to solve the slave-question, 
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and the marked progress made in the solu- 
tion of various economic problems. The con- 
ditions and modes of life, as well as the 
strange commingling of races, present pict- 
uresque aspects which make the country one 
of great interest, aside from splendors of 
scenery and vegetation. 

The same sad and dreary romance at- 
taches to the history of the aborigines as in 
North America, though the Indians of Brazil 
and the contiguous countries present peculiar 
characteristics which have widely modified 
their intercourse with their conquerors. The 
gradual disappearing of this ill-fated race, 
numerous tribes of which certainly bore in 
them germs of civilization that might have 
been developed under proper management, is 
the more to be regretted as the solution of 
many ethnographic problems will thus be- 
come more and more difficult. After all the 
most valuable notes gathered and published 
by Humboldt, Spix, Martius, D’Orbigny, Moke, 
and others, many facts have not yet found 
satisfactory explanation, and probably never 
will find it; the more so as there are so few 
monumental remains of former periods, and 
scarcely any thing written by the hands of 
the autochthones, a few unintelligible hiero- 
glyphs excepted. 

On the South American Continent we find 
Indian tribes living close together—not sepa- 
rated by any barriers, such as ice-covered 
heights, impenetrable jungles, or dreary des- 
erts—which differ so materially from each 
other in language, character, and customs, 
that they have scarcely any thing in common 
but their brown skin and black, lank hair. A 
new-comer, deceived by this outward simi- 
larity, will think them of the same kin and 
kind ; but, on closer observation, he will find 
that they are totally different nations, living 
generally in deadly feud with each other; 
and by-and-by he will also discover their 
physiognomies to be of quite various types. 
So in the southern provinces we see, in the 
closest vicinity, two entirely different nations 
—of course, at war with each other from 
times immemorial. The Guarani, one of them, 
of the widely -spread,Tupi tribe, showing 
the well-known eagle - profile of the North 
American Indians, first-rate paddlers and fish- 
ers, generally keep near the large rivers; 
while the other, the Coroados, or Ca-en-gan- 
gues (forest-men), as they call themselves, 
more warlike and high-handed, carrying off 
and enslaving whomsoever they can, do not 
use canoes at all, and prefer the wooded ra- 
vines of the lateral valleys or the grass-grown 


ridges of the @dmpos, where the fat tapir, | 
the wild-hogyand jthe:nimble deer, fall an | 


easy prey. to their never-failing arrows and 
heavy laneess,, Their oblique eyes, short nose, 
and high cheekbones, strongly remind one 
of the Mongolian, i-The variety of In- 
dian races in, Bynail is shown by the fact that 
there are twoy hundred. jand fifty different 
idioms of language in that country alone. 
Many of them still practise anthropophagy, 
this being specially the case with the tribes 
on the banks of the Amazon, Madeira, and 
Rio Negro, the first two of which rivers were 
the special objects of Mr. Keller’s explora- 
tions, from whose record we glean the facts 
embodied in these articles. Uusually only 








those slain in their combats are served up at 
these horrid banquets, and this not without 
a certain choice, as our traveler was informed 
by an Indian woman. She vowed they never 
ate Christaas—that is, civilized people, whose 
flesh does not savor well on account of their 
eating salt! Mr. Keller’s book is replete 
with interesting facts relative to the political 
and social interests of Brazil, her wonderful 
mineral and agricultaral resources, the new 
impetus given to progress by railway and 
similar enterprises; but it is rather to his 
personal narrative and his sketches that we 
propose to call attention. 

The voyage along the coast from the 
beautiful bay of Rio Janeiro presents a con- 
stant succession of striking and picturesque 
sights, noble landscapes, melancholy ruins 
of castle and convent, crumbling memorials 
of the ancient rule, and strange features of 
native life and habit. Not the least interest- 
ing of the latter is the queer and untrustwor- 
thy craft on which the Indian and mulatto 
fishermen venture out through the raging 
surf. The jangada is made of five planks 
of light timber loosely lashed together. He 
who would venture ashore on a coasting voy- 
age must generally trust himself to one of 
these frail vehicles at the risk of having it 
turned upside down, or at least getting him- 
self drenched to the skin by the boiling surf 
which beats everywhere over the reefs against 
the shore. 

Our traveler found Pard, at the mouth of 
the river of the same name, a brisk and bus- 
tling port, full of the commerce of all nations. 
The upper parts of the Amazon, the Solimies, 
the Para, and their mighty affluents, were al- 
most a terra incognita before steamers divided 
their yellow floods, Only a few slave-dealers 
or venturesome merchants braved the diffi- 
culties of a weary voyage into unknown soli- 
tudes to keep up a highly-lucrative trade in 
caoutchoue, cacao, Para nuts, resin, and dried 
fish. Now these rivers are free to the flags 


| of all nations, and the development of trade 





with the interior has been quite remarkable. 

Passage was taken on the Belem, a first- 
rate steamer of the Amazon Steam Company. 
The vessel was well fitted up for tropical 
travel, the quarter-deck especially being shel- 
tered against sun and rain bya solid roof, 
thus forming an agreeable lounge. Here the 
meals were taken, and in the evening the 
slender iron columns of the roof supported 
the hammocks, which every one preferred to 
the hot state-rooms below. The company 
was a very motley one, There was the Bra- 
zilian civil official, deeming it rather hard to 
be sent to such a place of exile as Serpa or 
Manos ; there was the Portuguese vendeiro, 
unable to take interest in any thing save his 
percentages; and there was the American 
colonist from one of the Southern States, who 
emigrated in disgust at the defeat of his par- 
ty, tried life at Santarem at the mouth of the 
Tapajoz, but found it so dreadfully “ dull” 
that he is going to move heaven and earth at 
Para to get repaid for the cost of his passage 
home again. There were merchants from 
Venezuela and Bolivia, who, coming in their 
barks for hundreds of leagues through cur- 
rents and cataracts, have sold their goods at 
Par&, and bought others to refreight their 





boats, which they have left at Serpa or Man4- 
os. Then there was the officer of the Peru. 
vian Navy, come quietly as a civilian to in. 
spect, in a friendly way, the state of things 
in his neighbor’s home, and to report to his 
government how much, or how little, the 
Brazilians have done within the last few 
years to protect these regions against a sur. 
prise from his countrymen ; and last, but not 
least, there was the Italian missionary, a 
long- bearded Capuchin monk, certainly re. 
gretting in his innermost heart that blessed 
time when cassock and scapulary could place 
themselves as insurmountable barriers be. 
tween governments and Indians, and when 
his Church alone had the privilege of dealing 
with the latter. These were the passengers 
who peacefully extended themselves in their 
hammocks, side by side, beneath the shelter. 
ing roof of the steamer, indulging in that 
dreamy dolce far niente inevitably produced 
by a glaring sun and the soft rocking of a 
vessel, or chatting quietly, as the evening 
breeze slightly aroused their drowsy spirits, 
An eight-days’ voyage, during which the 
steamer left the yellowish-white flood of the 
Amazon for the black waters of the Rio Ne 
gro, brought the passengers in sight of Mana. 
os, the capital of the province Amazou. In 
spite of the pompous title, it proved but a 
little, insignificant town of four thousand 
inhabitants, with unpaved and badly-leveled 
streets, and nothing but low cottages of very 
primitive construction. Still, in the numer- 
ous Portuguese vendas, every thing could be 
had, from Lisbon wine and English calico to 
Brazilian cheese and dried piraruci ; from 
Paris soups and pomatums to caoutchouc 
and cacao; from the Belgian fowling -piece 
to the imported arrow-head—while the popu- 
lation showed all possible mixtures of blood 
and color. The Indians and mestizoes of 
these countries are exceedingly indolent, and 
work just enough to keep themselves from 
starvation. The Rio Negro being full of ex- 
cellent fish, which give but little trouble in 
the catching, and sell well, and the soil being 
as fertile as possible, they spend the greater 
part of their time lolling in their hammocks 
in a state of drowsy delight. More or less 
they are all like the mestizo who replied to 
a surveyor, offering high wages to act as 
guide and hunter, “ Return to-morrow, after 
T have sold my fish, and I'll give you double 
if you'll let me alone for the future.” 

It was at Manos that our traveler se- 
cured his outfit for his further expedition. 
Through the Bolivian consul, acquaintance 
was made with an Ttalian merchant, who 

to sell’ some of his unwieldy boats, 
and furnish the required number of Mojos 
atid Caniehaia Indians. Let the author de 
‘séribe in his Own words his preparations for 
exploring the ‘majestic and sombre solitudes 
of the Upper Amazon and Madeira Rivers: 


“These broad-shouldered sons of the 
plains of the Upper Mamoré and Itonama 
had struck us already in the study of Manos 
by their singular clothing—straw hats, made 
by themselves, and long shirts without sleeves, 
of the brown bark of the turury-tree—and by 
their activity, They were about the only pet- 
sons we saw working in the streets, carrying 
turtles and fuel from the shore to the houses, 
or lending a hand at new buildings. They 
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here gain about ten times as much as they 
could in their own country, where they. live 
in great misery; and so there is an endless 
current of emigration from Bolivia to Brazil, 
in spite of all the reclamations of the former. 

“ After having secured the boats and 
erew, we had to set about the difficult task 
of buying provisions for the long voyage be- 
fore us—rather a severe trial of our patience, 
on account of the astonishing indolence of 
the sparse population, which barely allows it 
to provide for its own subsistence. Not only 
are the black beans, that ‘staff of life’ for 
the greater part of Brazil, brought from Para, 
a distance of about three hundred leagues ; 
but even the mandioca-flour is imported from 
the Lower Amazon in thousands of baskets, 
though that mealy root would thrive just as 
well in the neighborhood of Mandos. In re- 
spect of meat it is even worse. Instead of 
the chargue, or carne seca (dried meat) of 
the southern provinces, which is nutritious 
enough, and easily preserved, they have in 
the north only an abominable dried fish, the 
piraruct, that becomes completely uneatable 
after a long voyage and in such a moist at- 
mosphere ; and, as the limited space of the 
boats does not allow of making a large pro- 
vision of live turtles, which (so to speak) 
take the place of beef in these regions, the 
traveler must largely rely on bis good luck 
in hunting and fishing. tice eR .Y 

“We took provisions for. about,,four 
months, the rest of the baggage consisti 
of tools for canoe- making and 
ropes, tents, arms, drugs, and presents for 
the savage and half-savage tribes in the val- 
leys of the Madeira and Mamoré. 

“ Besides the eighty Indian paddlers, the 
expedition consisted of my father and my- 
self; a young Brazilian engineer, Joaquim 
Manoel da Silva, our technical assistant ; the 
Italian merchant from Bolivia; and a young 
German, P. v. S., whose restless spirit had 
driven him much about in the world, and 
who had before accompanied us on a similar 
exploration, as boat’s-mate, carpenter, mas- 
ter of the arms, and assistant of surveys. 

“Our seven canoes differed greatly in 
size and freightage. The largest of them was 
fifteen tons, and had sixteen rowers, while 
the smallest had three only. Most of them 
had a half deck, and a solid roof of palm- 
leaves or raw-hide, to protect from sun and 
rain.” 


The voyage from Manaos to the mouth 
of the Madeira was a steady battle against 
the stream. The landscape has that char- 
acter of dull monotony peculiar to the val- 
leys of these gigantic rivers, where the shores 
consist so largely of alluvion. The banks of 
the Lower Madeira being generally igapo (the 
newest deposit), the vegetation rarely shows 
the powerfal forms of the virgin forest. 
Very often a broad girdle of swimming grass 
Separates the land from the open grass, and 
Prevents any landing. By-and-by the mo- 
Rotony of the vegetation, magnificent as it 


is, and of the landscape, whose uniformity is, 


unbroken by mountain or hill, wearies the 
eye of the traveler, who, as he paddles slowly 
Up these immense distances in his unwieldy 
canoe, sees nothing save the blue sky, the 
smooth water, and a dense girdle. of ever- 
green forest, and a sense of welcome is felt at 
the sight of the cliffs, even though they give 
notice of the rapids, which add so much to 
the perils of navigation. 

The boundless number of turtles consti- 
tutes a peculiarity of the Brazilian rivers, and 
the hunting of them affords amusement and 
Sccupation to the fishermen and caoutchouc- 





gatherers who live on the banks. It is a season 
of great activity when the armies of cuirassed 
reptiles swarm up on the sands to lay their 
eggs. Hundreds of the natives gather there 
to prepare the munteiga de tartaruga (tur- 
tle-butter). The eggs are dug out and put in 
the canoes, and the thin shells broken by 
treading on them. The fat yelks become a 
thick yellow substance, and the powerful rays 
of the sun soon cause the oily parts to settle 
on the surface, which are then skimmed and 
put in pots. The fat is not remarkable for 
delicacy, and by no means a substitute for 
butter or olive-oil, as one might suppose from 
the agreeable taste of the fresh eggs. The 
decomposition of manifold impurities, and the 
circumstance that some of the eggs are al- 
ready half hatched by the sun, give it an 
abominable flavor, recalling Russia leather 
and tan-yards, which makes it thoroughly dis- 
gusting to a civilized Christian’s palate. Even 
in the basin of the Amazon, the turtle-butter 
is used mostly forlamp-oil.. As the exuber- 
ant flora of these regions offers such excellent 
material for combustion, this war of extermi- 
nation against the turtles, so valuable for 
meat, is doubly unreasonable. About four 
million eggs are annually destroyed, and this 
waste, added to the regular war on the rep- 
tiles themselves, is swiftly lessening the sup- 
ply. The ¢artaruga is hunted with bow and 
arrow specially. adapted to the purpose. The 
arrow-point is loosely stuck into the shaft and 
fastened to it by a long, thin string, of pine- 
apple fibre, which unrolls when the wounded 
creature suddenly dives. The shaft floats on 
the surface, indicating the exact spot, and is 
taken up by the fisherman, who easily hauls 
in his prey, which is finished by the blow of a 
heavy harpoon, immediately on coming to the 
surface. 

The yellow floods of the Madeira rush, 
roaring and splashing, at a furious rate over 
the dark rocks in the middle of the stream, 
quite a new and refreshing sight after the 
monotonous scenery of its lower course. 
Mighty blocks of a gneissose metamorphic 
rock, their smooth, jagged points resembling 
a wildly-waving sea, line continuously both 
the shore and the isles. 

Opposite a rocky island, which divides 
the river into two unequal arms, some straw 
huts are almost entirely concealed by the 
dense shrubbery. They are the remcins of a 
Brazilian outpost, abandoned on account of 
the fevers; but no trace is left of the Mission 
Santo Antonio, founded in 1737 by the Jes- 
uits, and transposed after a short duration to 
Trocano and Araretama (Borba); the build- 
ings, probably, having been only light cot- 
tages. 

Here the canoes were unladen, and a 
portage made while the vessels were towed 
through the. intricacies of a labyrinth of 
channels. Among the,rapids,and falls which 
obstruct this portion ofthe Madeira, the 
Caldurio de Inferno was the most danger- 
ous. Many richly-laden canoes had been 
dashed against its black rocks and destroyed, 
and many lives lost. Some eight years be- 
fore a Peruvian, named Maldonado, embarked 
on the Madre de Dios to escape the persecu- 
tions of his political adversaries, and by this 
river had reached the Beni and the Madeira, 





thus dispelling all doubt as to the course of 
the Madre de Dios, which for a long time had 
been taken to be one of the tributaries of the 
Puris. 

Maldonado took his hazardous flight on 
one of those singular little crafts called dal- 
sas, composed of bundles of a sort of reed, 
as they are used on Lake Titicaca. As it 
was in the most wretched condition when he 
entered the Madeira, he obtained by barter 
from the Caripuna Indians, whom he found 
there, one of their light canoes, in which he 
continued his descent. Having passed with- 
out accident totally unknown regions, inhab- 
ited only by savages and wild beasts, he at 
last reached the safer regions of the Madeira, 
when his vessel was hurled against the rocks 
of the Caldurio de Inferno, and the hardy 
navigator submerged in the cataract. His 
two companions saved their lives, and, 
though only ignorant mestizoes, managed to 
tell a tale sufficiently straight to settle an 
unknown point, and prove that the Madre de 
Dios River was an affluent of the Madeira. At 
the upper end of the fall an old mulatto hunt- 
er of Mr, Keller’s party showed them a spot 
where, eight years before, he and his com- 
rades, who had been engaged in transporting 
salt, were treacherously attacked by the 
Caripunas, who were pretending to help them 
drag their boat through the falls. 


“ Here,” said he, “our salt-bags were 
piled up ; and here, from out this shrubbery, 
the chieftain came with at least fifty of his 
tribe, armed every one of them with bows 
and arrows. He professed to be dissatisfied 
with the stipulated remuneration—knives and 
glass beads that had been handed over to him 
—and asked for more. 

“One of our party, who, understanding a 
little of their language, acted as interpreter 
for us, tried to pacify him, and offered him a 
piece of the succulent tapir roasting hard by 
at the spit, but he refused it disdainfully ; 
and, at this moment, while our companion 
was yet speaking to the chieftain, he was 
pierced by an arrow shot at a few paces from 
behind, which left him just strength enough 
to shout to us to open fire. 

“ Discharging our eight guns (we mustered 
no more), we wounded several of the Indians, 
the rest of whom retired to the protection of 
the nearest big trunks, and thence sent a 
perfect volley of arrows; which, however, 
wounded but two of our crew, as we had taken 
shelter behind our salt-bags. But for this 
bulwark we should have been destroyed, every 
one of us. When the Caripunas saw that 
more than one of them would be killed if 
they tried to take our strong position by as- 
sault—and Indians rarely attack unless sure 
of success, with only small loss—they gave 
in, and slowly retreated into the forest, care- 
fully screening themselves behind the trees. 
But our poor comrade was dead, and we had 
to bury him in the depths of the forest.” 


All along the course of the series of rap- 
ids and falls which they were obliged to sur- 
mount, there were remarkable “ written ” 
rocks, covered with spiral lines and concentric 
rifigs, deeply carved into the black, gneiss- 
like material. The dark-brown coat of glaze 
coating the stones showed many centuries to 
have elapsed since the patient writers cut 
them out with their quartz chisels. The his- 
tory of the South. American Indians is so 
wrapped in mystery that it is impossible to 
connect them directly with any thing authen- 
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tic and historic. But, according to our ex- 
plorer, the nature of the hieroglyphs would 
seem to make them closely analogous to sim- 
ilar inscriptions 
found in Peru, as 
also in Mexico 
and Central Amer- 
iea. The first 
Portuguese ex- 
plorers even fan- 
cied that they dis- 
covered in these 
geometrical _fig- 
ures some rude 
attempt at a de- 
lineation of the 
Divine Passion. 
The misery and 
annoyance of the 
repeated portages, 
made necessary 
by the rapids and 


cataracts, can 
hardly be over- 
estimated. In 


spite of this, pack- 
ages of five to six 
hundred pounds 
are frequently 
transported to 
Bolivia without 
breaking covers. 
Even pianos have 
been sent through 
in this way, merchants preferring the dangers 
and labor of the river-passage to the still 
more perilous transit over the Cordilleras. 

At last, after several weeks of danger and 
severe toil, the party surmounted the monot- 
onous difficulties of the rapids, and reached 
the stream where it presents the smooth, un- 
ruffled surface of a lake; no sound breaks 
the majestic stillness of Nature; there is 
neither the lonely cottage of the Seringueiro, 
nor even the smooth roof of palm-leaves of 
the Indian malocea, to be seen anywhere. 
Though the elevation of the river-banks above 
low-water mark is not 
great, and they are, 
therefore, inundated 
every twenty or twen- 
ty-five years by ex- 
traordinary floods, yet 
the soil is consider- 
ably raised above that 
level at some distance 
from the shore; and 
nothing could be 
more erroneous than 
to believe the valley 
of the Madeira to be 
subject to annual in- 
undations, as is the 
ease, for instance, 
with the shores of 
the Itonama and the 
Upper Mamoré, in 
Bolivia. 

Not the floods, but 
the dangerous vicinity 
of wild, murderous In- 
dians who haunt the forest near the conflu- | 
ence of the Mamoré and Guaporé, together | 
with intermittent fevers and the difficulties | 











of communication with the Amazon, are the 
chief drawbacks to successful colonization in 
these vast countries. The Indians, it is well 








A JANGADA IN THE BREAKERS. 


known, have nowhere resisted the influence of 
civilization for any length of time ; and here 
also they will have to recede before it. The 
fevers, it is true, are hard to bear; but in this 
respect also the land must improve in the 
course of time, as the forests continue to be 
cleared; while the last of the evils will soon 
be remedied, it is to be hoped, by a line of 
steamers on the Lower Madeira, the construc- 
tion of a railroad along the rapids, and a sec- | 
ond line of steamers above them. 

Near the mouth of the Guaporé it became 
doubly necessary to exercise vigilance against 





TURTLE-HUNTING. 


the forest-savages. Arms were constantly 
held in readiness, and nobody allowed to 
wander from the halting-place lest he should 





be pierced by the arrows of an invisible ene. 
my. These daring brigands, in their robbing 
expeditions, rove even into the neighborhood 
of the Forte do 
Principe da Beira, 
where they have 
killed several sol. 
diers under the 
very guns of the 
decaying fort; 
and they have as. 
cended the Ma. 
moré, almost’ up 
to the old Miasion 
of —_ Exaltacion, 
some of whose 
members, who 
had gone down. 
stream in a boat 
to gather cacao, 
were once driven 
back by a dis- 
charge of arrows, 
which killed and 
wounded several 
of them. Such is 
tke audacity of 
these dangerous 
banditti that, a 
few years ago, 
they seized upon 
the steersman of 
a Bolivian boat 
who had leaped 
ashore, as it glided along a sand-bank, in quest 
of gulls’-eggs. Under the very eyes of his com- 
panions, and notwithstanding his own desper- 
ate resistance, he was dragged into the forest, 
where the savages lay concealed. The sur- 
prise was so sudden that the Bolivians did 
not fire a single shot after them ; and though 
they pursued them immediately, and heard 
the piteous cries of the poor kidnapped man 
piercing far through the wood, they could 
not save him, either from being roasted, or 
from a slavery perhaps worse than even deatb. 
The rapidity with which the naked son of the 
forest makes his way 
through the thorny 
shrubberies, without 
so much as scrateb- 
ing his smooth, brown 
skin, is quite aston 
ishing, and is unat- 
tainable, not only by 
the white man, but 
also by the half-cir. 
ilized Moxos Indians 
of the missions. It 
is matched only by 
the swiftness of the 
tapir and the onga. 
From these repeat 
ed attacks the Bolir 
ians stand in such 
terror of the treach 
erous savages that 
they always encamp 
on the farthest end 
of some great sané- 
bank, so as to have 
as much open space as possible between the 
canoes and the forest - border, a position 
which at least gives them time to take 
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their arms, unless the red-skins follow their 
usual tactics of sending, unseen, their. mur- 
derous shafts from behind the dense screen 
of shrubs. 

The ancient Mission of Exaltacion, on the 
Mamoré, the most important affluent of the 
Madeira, was our traveler’s extreme objective 
point. This ancient town, bearing the high- 
sounding name of Puetro de Exaltacion de 
la Santa Cruz; appeared in a condition of 
melancholy desuetude—large, grass - grown 
streets, bordered with mouldering house-posts, 
and a desolate plaza in a regularly-planned 
site, showing the former importance of the 
place. One side of the plaza, which is about 
seven hundred feet in length, is entirely oc- 
cupied by the church, with an isolated cam- 
panile, and the former collegium of the rev- 
erend padres, which boasts a large veranda 
as well on the ground-floor as on the second 
story. The projecting roof of the gable-side 
of the church rests on four nicely-carved 
wooden columns, and serves the double pur- 
pose of forming an airy, spacious hall, and 
of protecting against rain the gaudy paintings 
of the fagade, which is of adobe (sun-dried 
brick), like the whole range of buildings. 

Our author, in speaking of these and 
similar edifices erected by the early Jesuit 
propagandists, says : 


“ Although these do not answer all the 
requirements of architectural beauty, yet it 
must be owned that the fathers of the Society 
of Jesus made the most of such poor mate- 
rial, and erected therewith edifices which 
have resisted the storms of a century and a 
half, and have been well adapted to their 
needs and to the climate. To this day, a 
hundred years after that other powerful 
storm which forever deprived the Jesuits of 
their missions in Paraguay, Brazil, and Bo- 
livia, together with all their rich incomes, 
these buildings could have been as well pre- 
served as if they had been of stone, if Span- 
ish indolence had not negleeted to make even 
the most necessary repairs. Still, such is the 
impression of vitality made by these edifices 
‘that we expected every moment to see one of 
the padres appear from out the dark back- 
ground of the gray, weather-beaten colon- 
nade. 

“The absence of trees, and the number 
of tall crucifixes (the largest of which is 
erected in the middle of the plaza), give it 
the appearance of the dreary interior of a 
quiet monastery — an impression which is 
only heightened by the grave Indians gliding 
noiselessly along the extensive corridors in 
their long, white camisetas. 

“The sacristan, an Indian, readily opened 
to us a side-door of the church, and we passed 
eut of the dazzling light of the declining sun 
into the mystic twilight of the aisle, after 
having been amused with the grotesque or- 
namentation and the gaudy colors of the 
pilasters and statuettes of the outer hall.” 





THE TWO DRAMATISTS. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


L 


the study of Don Eusebio Mendez, one 
of Madrid’s most noted savants, there 
sat, early in February, 1647, two youthful 
figures at a heavy oaken table, and busied 
themselves, ostensibly, with the gods of the 
ancient Greeks. 

On the table lay a chaos of heavily-bound 








folios, neatly-written manuscripts, delicately- 
cut copper-plates, pens, gravers, and pencils ; 
but, strongly as the scene encouraged serious 
study, Manuel’s and Alma’s thoughts were far 
from being occupied with the mysteries of 
Hellenic mythology. 

The youth held the little white hand of 
the girl, who was scarcely sixteen, tenderly 
in his, and Alma leaned her head so trusting- 
ly on the shoulder of her companion that one 
needed to have but a slight knowledge of hu- 
man nature to divine what was uppermost in 
the minds of the youthful pair. And now 
Manuel bends forward and imprints a kiss 
on the rosy lips of the dark-eyed Castilian 
that must dispel the last doubt, if any still 
remains. The majestic old Jupiter in the 
largest of the three folios almost wrinkled 
his brow that the youth should so far forget 
himself in his Olympian presence, and awaken 
in him recollections of an age never to return, 

“ By Heaven!” cried Manuel, “I wish we 
were alone on some solitary island, where, 
observed and disturbed by no one, we could 
do as we would the live-long day. Do you 
know, love, it costs me a terrible effort to al- 
ways treat you as a sefora when your father 
is present ?” 

“You must be patient—we shall not al- 
ways be under this restraint,” replied Alma. 

“Who knows? Old people like your fa- 
ther are slow to see that children have grown 
to be men and women, and should be allowed 
to think for themselves. Iam now twenty 
years old, but Don Eusebio Mendez seems to 
think that his ward is still a child. The mere 
fact of his leaving us alone the whole after- 
noon, day after day, proves that he looks 
upon us as being, at most, but children.” 

“And are you displeased because he 
leaves us alone ?” 

“Yes and no. I thank Heaven that I 
have a daily opportunity to talk to you un- 
disturbed ; but, on the other hand, it annoys 
me to know that my uncle thinks me so blind 
that I cannot see that bis daughter is the 
most lovable girl in all Madrid.” 

Alma blushed, and passed her hand over 
his temple and cheek, as though she would 
temper his indignation. 

“T believe,” Manuel continued, “ he would 
laugh in my face if I were to ask his consent 
to our marriage. He would, I have no doubt, 
think I had lost my wits.” 

“You must not be so severe on papa for 
forgetting, in the midst of his daily affairs, 
that the years have wings. You are certain- 
ly convinced that he has no lack of affection 
for you. Let us wait patiently; time finds a 
solution for all things.” 

“How very philosophically your little 
ladyship can talk! I wait and wait, and in 
the mean time the sleek Sefior Perez will get 
such a foothold here that I cannot oust him. 
What surety have I that his attentions will 
not finally result in turning your little head ; 
and then, when your father gives his consent, 
which he is pretty sure to do, where shall I 
be?” 

‘* Manuel!” cried Alma, reproachfully. 

“Oh, I've read enough of woman’s con- 
stancy! One thing is certain—the fellow is 
in high favor with your father. Sefior Men- 
dez swears by ‘ The Enchanted Nightingale,’ 








and he is continually quoting passages from 
‘The Fallen Pomegranate.’ Perez has a 
good social position, a handsome fortune, 
and knowe how to flatter. What more is 
necessary to win over any father who has a 
marriageable daughter ? ” 

“ But, if Sefior Perez will marry me, he 
must begin by obtaining my consent.” 

“Bah! You will resist for a while, but 
finally, fatigued by your father’s continual 
remonstrances, you will yield, like the good, 
dutiful daughter that you are.” 

“ Manuel, do you want to offend me?” 

‘“‘ My dear Alma, I see things as they real- 
ly are. You know how stubborn your father 
is. When he takes any thing in his head, 
you know nothing can turn him. It be- 
hooves us, therefore, to anticipate such an 
untoward event, and I am determined to put 
an end to this state of uncertainty—” 

“What do you contemplate ? ” 

“T shall wait to see if my little comedy, 
which in a few days will be played at the 
Royal Theatre, is successful. If it is, then I 
shall go to your father and say; ‘ Uncle, I 
have now a position in the world. My “ Gor- 
maz” has received the indorsement of the 
élite of the theatre-going public of the capi- 
tal, which opens to me an honorable career. 
Uncle, I love your daughter, and am loved 
by her in return. Consent to her becoming 
my wife, and make us happy.’ ” 

“ And if he refuses ? ” 

“ He will not, he cannot refuse. He might 
turn a deaf ear to an obscure, unknown suit- 
or, but he must receive the laurel-crowned 
poet with open arms, or be untrue to his 
whole past life. What would Madrid say if 
he should refuse to accept the author of 
* Gormaz’ as his son-in-law ? ” 

“ But suppose your comedy should fail ?” 

“Tt will not fail. I am neither vain nor 
conceited ; but, when I finished the piece, I 
felt that I had achieved the first step to fame. 
That the piece has its faults, no one knows 
better than myself; but it will please in spite 
of them, for Thalia herself inspired me when 
I wrote it.” 

The eyes of the youth shone with a noble 
enthusiasm as he spoke of the first-fruit of 
his dramatic talent. Perhaps he was unwise 
in being so confident of success, as unfore- 
seen circumstances often defeat the best-laid 
plans; but the proud conviction that he 
possessed powers of no mean order became 
him, and Alma gazed at her handsome young 
lover in silent admiration. 

At that moment well-known steps were 
heard in the hall. 

“ There is father!” whispered Alma, and 
the lovers turned hastily to their books and 
papers. 

The door opened, and a stout, elderly, ap- 
parently good-natured gentleman entered the 
room. His big, brightly-polished shoe-buc- 
kles glistened as cheerfully as did his little, 
mobile eyes. He carried a three-cornered 
dress-hat under his arm, and at his side hung 
the small, elegant dress-sword worn in those 
days by the Castilians. 

“Ah, this is what I like to see!” he 
cried. “ Always at your books, always add- 
ing to your little stock of knowledge! What 
have you here? ‘Treatise on Mythology,” 
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by Guillermo de Mora. Excellent! Jupiter 
and Hera—they seem to interest you espe- 
cially—-the book has been open at that chap- 
ter for fully a week. Repetitio est mater stu- 
diorium! But now put the gods of Olympus 
aside for a while. I have something of im- 
portance to say to you both. Come here and 
sit on the ottoman.” 

Manuel and Alma obeyed. 

“ What I have to say more especially con- 
cerns you, Alma. In April you will be six- 
teen. At that age your sainted mother was 
already my wife.” 

Alma began to lose color, but she suc- 
ceeded in appearing composed. 

“You know the author of ‘The Fallen 
Pomegranate,’ continued the old gentleman, 
“ my friend Sefior Perez. No man in all Cas- 
tile imitates Virgil as he does! ‘ The Fallen 
Pomegranate’ compares favorably with any 
pastoral poems that have ever been written. 
How beautiful, how melodious, are the lines !”’ 
Here he declaimed, in shrill tones, a verse of 
the poem. “That,” said he, “ is what I call 
painting the most secret mysteries of Nature. 
What say you, Almita ?” 

“ Certainly, papa,” stammered the girl, 
glancing toward Manuel, who knit his brow, 
and stared at space. 

“And then when he introduces the hero 
of the poem,” continued Sefior Mendez, tak- 


ing no notice of his daughter’s embarrass. | 


ment, “ could any thing be more truly poetic ? 
Such delicate humor! Such psychological 
profundity! What say you, nifia de mis 
ojos ? »” 

“Certainly, papa; but—but what has 
that to do with me?” 

The enthusiastic old don did not seem to 
hear his daughter’s question, but went on de- 
claiming two or three more stanzas of “ The 
Enchanted Nightingale.” 

“Ah, my child, what is more beautiful 
than true poetry ? 


*“ Wert thou mine,” he whispers softly.’ 


Calderon is not more delicate, nor Lope de 
Vega more forcible-—What say you, my dar- 
ling?” 

Alma sat on thorns. 

“Tt is very pretty,” said she, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation ; “a little sweet, perhaps, 
but very graceful.” 

“*T am delighted that you have so much 
taste and judgment, my daughter. And what 
do you think of Sefior Perez?” 

“Think of him, father?” 

“TI mean, how does he please you? A 
handsome man he certainly is. True, he is 
no longer young, but what he has lost in 
youthfulness he has gained in dignity. His 
profile is thoroughly antique in its outline, 
Cicero had just such a nose as his—the un- 
mistakable symbol of true manliness.” 

“But what is his nose to me?” 





“ You little ninny,” laughed Don Eusebio, | 
pinching Alma’s cheek, “ can’t you guess ? ” 
* No, I can’t guess.” 
“Well, then, know, my daughter, that | 
your happiness is secured. Sefior Perez is not 
only a highly-gifted and very amiable, but | 
also a wealthy man. He sees in you the com- 
panion of his choice—he is, and long has 
been, he tells me, greatly enamored of you, | 


and, as I knew that you had no aversion for 
him, I have promised him that he shall be my 
son-in-law,” 

“Father!” cried Alma, in a tremulous 
tone, “ you cannot be serious !”’ 

“And why not? You are now of a mar- 
riageable age, and you know that my word 
has always been as good as my bond ; that I 
always keep my promises. Is it, perhaps, 
possible that you can think of refusing so 
brilliant an offer ? ” 

The friendly, joyous expression of the 
worthy sefior underwent a change as marked 
as it was sudden. His little, fiery eyes rolled 
portentously, and his lips closed with such 
a spasmodic determination that Alma had 
not the courage to oppose him. 

“ Answer me!” cried Don Eusebio, in a 
commanding voice. “ Why do you think I 
am not serious ?” 

Alma looked down, and her eyes filled 
with tears. 

“Father,” said she, after a pause, “I 
know that you consider only my good ; but 
this is so sudden, so unexpected, that I—that 
Tam at a loss to know what to reply. Give 
me three days for reflection. Next Sunday I 
will tell you if—if—” 

“Very well,” interrupted Sefior Mendez, 
with a frown. “ True, it’s very improper for a 
daughter to make conditions with her father ; 
but no matter, so be it. Consider the sub- 
ject, and come to the conclusion that you 
could have no nobler, no better, no more de- 
sirable husband than Don Anastasio Perez. 
Within ten days we shall celebrate your be- 
trothal.” 

Alma dropped her chin on her breast and 
remained silent. 

“* And now as to what I have to say to you, 
Manuel,” continued Sefior Mendez, in a more 
friendly tone. “I havea favor to ask of you. 
Your talent for verse-making makes it your 
duty to celebrate an event such as the be- 
trothal of your cousin with a poem. Don 
Enrico Pango has promised me to set your 
verses to music. When can I have the man- 
uscript ?” 

Manuel had, meantime, regained entire 
self-control. With a slight curl of the lip he 
replied : 

“ To-morrow |” 

“T thank you, my son—I thank you. In 
truth, a young man of your talent may con- 
gratulate himself on having an opportunity 
to oblige a man of Sefior Perez’s position. 
His influence reaches farther than is general- 
ly supposed. My recent appearance at the 
literary and art receptions of Count Olivarez 
was due, doubtless, as much to the recommen- 
dation of the gifted poet as to my reputation 
as a connoisseur.” 

He looked down and fumbled his hat for 
a moment, as though he was reflecting wheth- 
er he had not something more to say; then 
he winked to Manuel, and led him, with a 
mysterious air, to one of the windows. 

“You have kept the secret ?”’ he asked, 
in an undertone. “Alma has no suspicion 
that Iam the author of ‘ The Midnight Elope- 
ment?’” ; 


“Not the slightest, so far as I know,” re- 
plied Manuel. 
“T would not have the child know for the 








world, until after my triumph, that her father 
has mounted Pegasus. A propos, what I 
wanted to tell you: the two comedies will be- 
played this evening—your ‘ Gormaz’ between 
eight and nine, my ‘ Midnight Elopement’ be. 
tween nine and ten o’clock. I am very anx. 
ious to see how the public will receive the 
offspring of our Muses. I have no misgiy- 
ings with regard to my success —on that 
point I am confident—the only question upon 
which I am at all anxicus is, whether I shall 
achieve a veritable triumph. But we must 
wait patiently. I wanted to tell you that you 
must go in full-dress, as I have secured two 
of the best places in the box-circle. I will 
come for you at seven o’clock.” 

“Thank you, uncle; if you will excuse 
me, I will remain at home.” 

“What are you thinking, my child? Re- 
main at home on the evening of the produc- 
tion of our comedies ?” 

“T already have an outline in my head of 
the verses I am to write for you, and should) 
be so preoccupied that I should not be able 
to attend to the performance. You know the 
Muses are exacting; when they present them- 
selves, they insist on being heard.” 

“Very well, then, write your verses—but 
remember, not a syllable with regard to the 
authorship of ‘The Midnight Elopement.’ I 
know by experience how such a secret tempts 
the tongue—you must be on your guard.” 

“Never fear, I shall not betray you.” 

This conference ended, Don Eusebio added 
a final recommendation to his daughter, and 
left the room. 

No sooner were the young people again 
alone than Manuel seized his cousin’s hand, 
and cried : 

“Never fear, Alma. He shall not have 
you, never !—the old pugnosed doggerel-writ- 
er—as sure as my name is Manuel Alonzo de 
Castres!” 

I. 

Two hours had passed since this exciting 
scene oceurred. The clock in Don Eusebio’s 
reception -room struck four. The worthy 
man walked to and fro, evidently greatly agi- 
tated; but from time to time a happy, self- 
satisfied smile played about his lips. 

“Every thing goes just as I would have 
it,” he murmured. “I shall be the father-in- 
law of the most distinguished poet of the 
metropolis, and, before the evening is over,. 
this head, God willing, will also be laurel- 
crowned! What a queer feeling one expe- 
riences standing thus on the very threshold 
of the Temple of Fame!” 

He stepped before the mirror, and con- 
templated his well-rounded visage with une- 
tuous self-complacency. 

“Yes, yes, Eusebio,” he continued, “ you 
ean be proud of yourself. Your critical es- 
say on Virgil’s ‘ Georgics’ has already given 
you a not unenviable reputation, and now you 
yourself appear as—on my soul, I hardly 
dare speak the word !—as poet, as devotee of 
the Muses, as colleague of the divine Perez! 
There is something intoxicating even in the 
thought!” 

In his ecstasy his eyes rolled heaven- 
ward. 

“ What can delay them so long?” he sud- 
denly murmured. “I asked them to come 
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at four o’clock, and now it is nearly a quar- 
ter after. How astonished they will be when 
they learn that— But Perez, i suspect, al- 
ready has his suspicions aroused.—Hark! I 
hear them—yes, that is his Olympian step! 
And the others are with him. Approach, my 
friends, approach!” 

As he finished this monologue, he threw 
the door open and welcomed his visitors, one 
after the other, as they entered, with great 
cordiality. 

First came Don Anastasio Perez, the au- 
thor of “ The Enchanted Nightingale,” along, 
fleshless figure, with flowing red locks and 
an indescribable nose, and a chin that al- 
ways seemed struggling to form a semicircle. 
When all had been welcomed, he drew him- 
self up to his full height, and, with his shrill, 
tenor voice, and a patronizing smirk on his 
face, he declaimed a verse of poetry: 

“ Freundlich hast Du uns geladen ; 
O, mein S&ngerherz, wie brennt es, 
Sich in Deinem Blick zu baden, 
Werthgeschitzter, edler Mendez ! * 

* Bravo! bravo! always spirituel, always 
original!” cried Don Eusebio, with all the 
unction he was master of, and clasped the 
poet with the “ burning heart ” in his arms, 

Behind Don Anastasio Perez stood a little, 
supple figure of a most unsympathetic exte- 
rior, Don Enrico Pungo, who, it will be re- 
membered, had promised to set Manuel’s 
verses to music. He now stepped to the 
front, bowed low, and croaked, in a hoarse, 
discordant tone, a few lines of doggerel. 

“ Ho, see there!” exclaimed Sefior Men- 
dez, “then you make verses, too, Don Enri- 
co? I thought your productions were all 
within the realm of tone.” 

Don Enrico Pungo smiles his broadest 
smile, and replies : 

“In your society, Don Eusebio, the veri- 
est clod would be something of a poet.” 

The third and last arrival, a man of the 
class that have nothing to distinguish them 
from the common herd, was Don Rodrigo 
Prullo, a professor of Greek. When his turn 
came, he grasped the beloved old sefior’s 
hand, and said, in homely prose: 

“Yes, my noble friend, your presence ex- 
erts, even on the most unimpressionable, a 
marvelously inspiring influence. Genius al- 
ways acts as a stimulus on its surroundings.” 

“You have too exalted an opinion of my 
ability, caballero,” said Don Eusebio, with 
comical modesty. “But I beg, gentlemen, 
that you will make yourselves comfortable.” 

He motioned to some chairs that were ar- 
ranged in a semicircle around a small table 
profusely furnished with fruits and wines. 

“Tt is all arranged, my dear Perez,” said 
he, half aloud, to the author of “ The Fallen 
Pomegranate,” as they took theirseats. “She 
has consented; in a week we will celebrate 
your betrothal.” 

“T thank you, my noble friend—I thank 
you,” replied Don Anastasio, “ Allow me, in 
recognition of the honor you do me, to dedi- 
cate my next poem to you—‘ The Dead Mel- 
on.’ Your name will give my modest rhymes 
additional value in the eyes of the reading 
public.” 

“ Willingly,” answered Don Eusebio; “I 
shall be proud to have my name associated 





with products of your communions with Cal- 
liope. You do me great honor, Don Anas- 
tasio. Thanks, a thousand thanks!” 

“A propos,” he added, turning to Don 
Enrico Pungo, “ you will receive the verses 
for the song to-morrow.” 

“Shall be delighted,” croaked the little 
musician. “Your nephew seems to ride 
Pegasus at a very rapid tempo—” 

“Does that surprise you, my dear Pun- 
go?” interrupted Don Anastasio. ‘“ What 
else could you expect from one of his age? 
The boy is hardly nineteen. Is it’ possible 
that at his age he can have that patience and 
experience which are necessary to produce 
any thing that will have more than an ephe- 
meral existence? Poets of his age are con- 
tent provided their lines rhyme; as for ele- 
vation of sentiment and felicity of expression, 
they pay little attention to either.” 

“That is very true, Pungo,” said Don 
Rodrigo Prullo. “It takes but little to ex- 
cite their enthusiasm.” 

Pungo was about to reply, but Don Eu- 
sebio Mendez gave him no opportunity. 

“ Caballeros,” said he, “can you divine 
why I asked you to come to see me to-day? 
You all look at me astonished. I see that 
you do not divine.” 

He paused to hem, and search his pockets 
for his handkerchief. 

“ We are all attention,” cried the author 
of “The Enchanted Nightingale.” 

“ Caballeros,”’ continued Eusebio, wiping 
the perspiration from his brow, “it is not 
unknown to you that—that I—” 

“ Certainly,” croaked Pungo, “it is not 
unknown to us that you—” 

“That I have a soul alive to all the beau- 
ties of poetry.” 

“T venture to assert,” said Perez, “ that 
no Spaniard from Valencia to Santiago de 
Compostela has a juster appreciation of 
what is really beautiful in poetry than you.” 

“You certainly exaggerate, Don Anasta- 
sio; but, if this statement conveys an idea 
of my unlimited love for the great masters, 
why, then, I accept it.” 

Here he hemmed louder than before. 

“You have read my essay on Virgil’s 
‘Georgics.’ You know that I have some- 
thing in hand on Aristophanes ? ” 

“ We do,” assured Perez. 

“Very well. But there is one thing you 
do not know.” 

“Eh? You excite our curiosity, caballe- 
ro,” gasped Pungo. 

“TF have not done homage to the Muses 
simply as—what shall I say ?—as an intel- 

lectual epicure; I have also—I tremble to 
confess it—made an attempt at production, 
and the gentle goddesses, as I think, have 
been pleased to smile on me.” 

“To this bosom!” cried Don Anastasio, 
springing from his chair to clasp in his arms 
the well-rounded form of Sefior Mendez. “ O 
happy day! In the same hour I find in this 
worthy man a father-in-law and a colleague! 
But tell us, Don Eusebio, what this firstling 
of your imagination is called. Is it a ro- 
mance, or, perhaps, a tragedy? Speak, Don 
Eusebio! I burn with desire to know more 
of this masterpiece |” 

“Now you can divine, caballeros, why I 


was desirous to see you,” said Don Eusebio, 
radiant. “This evening, ai the Royal The- 
atre, they will produce the comedy that the 
Muses, in my silent hours of meditation, have 
been pleased to inspire me with.” 

“ Bravo! bravo!” shouted Perez, Pungo, 
and Prullo. 

“At the same time that Madrid assists 
at my début as a disciple of Thalia,’’ con- 
tinued Don Eusebio, ‘‘ we shall also witness 
the first representation of an attempt at 
comedy-writing by my nephew Manuel.” 

“IT am astonished,” cried Perez, in the 
most emphatic tone his squeaking tenor fur- 
nished. ‘And what are these productions 
that are thus sprung upon us called ? ” 

“They are called ‘Gormaz’ and ‘ The 
Midnight Elopement.’” 

“ And which of the two pieces is yours, 
caballero ? ” 

“That, gentlemen, by your leave, shall 
for the present be a secret,” replied Sefior 
Mendez, smiling radiantly. ‘‘ You will do me 
the honor, I trust, to witness the representa- 
tion. Then you can guess. Iam very cu- 
rious to see whether you will then be able to 
tell which is the work of the uncle, and which 
that of the nephew.” ° 

“T protest in the name of all the Muses 
against this insinuation!” cried Don Anas- 
tasio. ‘“ With all due respect for the talent 
of your nephew, I protest! The idea of mis- 
taking his composition for yours is simply 
ridiculous! A nineteen-year-old boy and a 
man like you—sefior, how can you do your- 
self or us such injustice ? ” 

“T will wager that the ‘ Gormaz’ is yours,” 
said Pungo, with a consequential air. “‘The 
Midnight Elopement ’—I can't say that I al- 
together like the title; but ‘ Gormaz,’ ‘ Gor- 
maz ’—that sounds just like your style, Don 
Eusebio.: Eh, I am right, am I not?” 

“Bah!” exclaimed Prullo. “ It is true, 
the title ‘Gormaz’ sounds well enough ; but 
‘ The Midnight Elopement ’—Caramba / that 
has a very different ring. Am I not right, 
sefior, ‘The Midnight Elopement’ is from 
your pen ?” 

“ As I have already said, that must for 
the present remain a secret. Come to the 
Temple of Thalia, and witness the represen- 
tations.” 

“ We shall not fail. But I am sure I am 
right,” insisted Pungo, with a grin. 

“You may be,” replied Prullo; “ but, 
nevertheless, I will wager any amount on ‘ The 
Midnight Elopement.’” 

Don Anastasio, as he rose to take leave, 
observed that he would not venture an opin- 
ion on such meagre data, but that he would 
decide the question quickly enough if he could 
see the first scenes of the two comedies, “ A 
mere glance at the first scenes would suffice,” 
said he. 

“ After the performance, the caballeros will 
honor me again with their company,” said 
the worthy savant, ‘ We will then discuss 
the events of the evening over a glass of 
Xerez, and the secret, if not out, shall be 
disclosed. I regret that Iam compelled to 
deny myself the pleasure of your society till 
then, sefiores ; but you will understand that, 
on the eve of so important an event, one 





requires a little time to collect one’s self. I 
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am, I confess, somewhat nervous—very ner- 
vous, if you will—why should I deny it? True, 
I have no fears with regard to the success of 
my comedy. Nevertheless, you know, se- 
fiores, that the public is capricious. I am 
ambitious not only to succeed, but to achieve 
a brilliant triumph. It will depend on the 
result of this evening’s performance whether 
I devote myself in future to dramatic compo- 
sition.” 

The gentlemen emptied their glasses and 
took leave. 

“A good larder and good wines in this 
house,” murmured Don Rodrigo Prullo, as he 
descended the steps. ‘‘ This virtue excuses 
all the stupidities the old simpleton is daily 
guilty of. What would become of us poor 
Castilian school-masters if there were not now 
and then one of these rich addle-pates ? May 
Saint Antonius have them in his keeping!" 


III, 


Agarn Manuel Alonzo de Castres sat with 
Alma Mendez in the study of the learned Don 
Eusebio. 

In the salon across the hall the clock 
struck three-quarters to ten. In the dining- 
room adjoining, José, the factotum of the es- 
tablishment, was busy setting the table in his 
best style. 

Manuel clasped Alma round the waist. 
He was thoughtful, but by no means sad. 
Alma’s flushed cheeks and reddened eyes 
made it evident that she had been crying. 

“The fate of your comedy is now decid- 
ed,” said she, after a while. “I am surprised, 
Manuel, that you content yourself at home 
to-night.” 

“ Alma,” replied Manuel, in solemn tone, 
“since I have been confronted with the pos- 
sibility of losing you, who are more to me 
than all the world besides—since then I am 
indifferent to every thing else. Whether I 
am applauded or not, I care little. Can I not 
at any time write another and a better come- 
dy? But, should you be torn from me, 
where should I find another to replace you?” 

He had hardly finished when the voice of 
Don Eusebio was heard in the corridor. 

“ Where is my nephew ?” cried Don Eu- 
sebio, in breathless haste. “Call him, some- 
body! Send him immediately to me here in 
the salon/ Quick, José, I must speak with 
him!” 

Herewith he burst into the salon, slung 
ais gold-bordered hat into one corner, and 
threw himself full-length on an ottoman, 
with the air of one in the deepest despair, 
only to spring to his feet again the next min- 
ute. 

“Unheard of! unheard of!” he ex- 
claimed, as he strode to and fro in the wild- 
est excitement. “ What will Don Anastasio 
say? O God! O God! O God! I am a ruined 
man! Ruined! ruined! ruined!” In his fren- 
ay, he struck his forehead with his clinched 
fist again and again. 

“ Ah, here you are at last!” said he, to 
Manuel, as he entered the salon, “I began to 
think you were never coming. Look at me, 
boy—but, for Heaven’s sake, not in that stu- 
pid way! You are a genius, boy—you are a 
genius!” 

“How so, unclo?” asked Manuel, who 





could not help smiling at Don Eusebio’s com- 
ical mien. 

“* How so?” repeated the uncle, in an im- 
patient tone. “Howso? Go into the street 
and you will hear the sparrows cry out from 
the roofs that the nephew is a genius, and 
the uncle an ass!” 

“ But, my dear uncle—” 

“ Silence !—silence, I tell you! Do you 
want to drive me mad? Oh, that I should 
live to see this day! My reputation is ru- 
ined forever! Listen, my boy, and you shall 
know the cause of my despair. I was in my 
box betimes, and waited with a beating heart 
for the performance to begin. Finally—it 
seemed an age to me—the curtain rose, and 
your characters made their appearance. In 
the very first scene between Gormaz and his 
servant it was evident that the audience was 
very much pleased. Zilvira came on, the 
plot began to be more involved, and the in- 
terest and applause increased at every mo- 
ment. I wept tears of joy. Already in im- 
agination I saw a double triumph; for I 
said to myself, ‘If Manuel’s “ Gormaz” is 
such a brilliant success, my ‘“ Midnight 
Elopement”’ must also be well received.’— 
You must admit, Manuel, that, although the 
‘Elopement’ has its weak points, it never- 
theless justified me in expecting for it at least 
a fair success.” 

“ Certainly, uncle,” replied Manuel. 

“ And yet to think what its fate has been! 
Well, they went on with your ‘ Gormaz,’ and 
when the curtain fell on the last scene there 
was round after round of applause, I thought 
the bravos would never end; but they did 
end after a while, and the curtain rose 
again.” 

Here Don Eusebio approached Manuel and 
laid both hands on his shoulders. 

“ Look at me well, my nephew,” said he, 
after a pause. “In me you see a disgraced, a 
ruined man! Great Heavens! why did I ever 
undertake to write a comedy!” 

“ Why, uncle, what are you saying—dis- 
graced ? ruined ?—” 

“ Don’t interrupt me—I know what I am say- 
ing! Well, finally, the curtain rose again. My 
Prince Caracambaroccadi came on and sought 
to win over to his interest the major -domo 
of the Princess Viribilina. On my soul, Man- 
uel, the scene is not a bad one! But whether 
our auditors had become fatigued, or whether 
I was the victim of some disgraceful intrigue, 
I know not, but certain it is that the dialogue 
between the prince and the major-domo made 
not the least impression, it never got a rip- 
ple, and when the princess appeared on the 
balcony and began the beautiful romanza : 


*Who is that I see below me, 
Is it not my own beloved ?’* 


the house resounded with a whistling and 
hissing that beggars description. It seemed 
to me as though the eyes of the whole audi- 
ence were upon me. I felt as though [ could 
sink a fathom deep into the earth. From 
scene to scene the perfidious racket and con- 
fusion increased, until finally the pit cried 
out with such unfeeling, such brutal persist- 
ency, ‘End it! end it!’ that they were com- 
pelled to drop the curtain before the piece 
was finished.” 








He let bis chin fall on his breast in silent 
despair. 

“Oh, unfortunate man that I am!” he 
began again, after a few moments. “ In half 
an hour they will be here, and I shall have 
to acknowledge my disgrace! Oh, that my 
tongue had been paralyzed before I told them 
that one of the comedies was mine! Why 
was I ever so foolish as to thirst after dra- 
matic laurels? Instead of a triumph, behold 
me with a fool’s cap and a crown of thorns! 
And, to add to my chagrin, I told my friends 
that one of the pieces was mine, and asked 
them to witness the representation of both in 
order to see if they could decide which was 
the uncle’s and which the nephew’s. They 
will be here directly, Oh, howI dread to 
see them! To-morrow, the children in the 


} streets will point their fingers at me! Prullo 


is such a news-carrier! And Don Anastasio! 
what will he think of me? He will despise 
me! My reputation—the reputation it has 
taken me a lifetime to acquire—is destroyed 
in an hour! In future I shall be looked upon 
as being nothing more or less than a conceited 
old fool!” 

And he sank utterly crushed into the near- 
est arm-chair. 

Manuel had listened to this outburst in 
silent amazement. But now he approached 
the moaning savant, and, laying his hand on 
his shoulder, said : 

“Calm yourself, uncle. Your reputation 
shall not suffer from to-night’s mishap. The 
greatest geniuses, under unfavorable circum- 
stances, have met with failures.” 

“ But not so disgracefully, so ignominious- 
ly,” replied Don Eusebio, with an inconsol- 
able shake of the head, 

“ Listen, uncle, I will make you a propo- 
sition. No one knows as yet that you are 
the author of ‘The Midnight Elopement,’ I 
of ‘Gormaz.’ What say you to our changing, 
réles? An unfortunate début cannot hurt me 
touch, and you will escape the ridicule of 
those who are envious of you, and will be 
sure, if you remain the author of the unfor- 
tunate comedy, to handle you roughly.” 

Don Eusebio looked up like one who, on 
the scaffold, hears his pardon announced. 

“ Manuel,” said he, “do not mock me. 
True, I am a foolish old man, the most humil- 
iated in all Castile; but—you at least ought 
to spare me!” 

“Mock you! Why, uncle, I was never. 
more serious. It will be a real pleasure to me 
to do you this service.” 

“Manuel, my boy, is it possible! You 
will—? But no, no, I cannot accept such a 
sacrifice! Herein I recognize the son of my 
dear, never-to-be-forgotten sister.” 

His emotion overcame him, and two big: 
tears rolled slowly down his cheeks. 

“You are right, Manuel,” said he, after 
a pause ; “ they readily excuse in the nephew 
what would disgrace the uncle forever. I 
accept your generous offer, and you can reck- 
on on my eternal gratitude.” 

“I do this the more readily, uncle, be- 
cause there is something I would ask you in. 
return,” stammered the youth, blushing deep- 
ly. 

“Speak, nephew. Yoa can ask me notb- 
ing that I will deny you.” 
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“Uncle, I love Alma. Consent to her be- 
coming my wife.” 

Sefior Mendez looked at the youth amazed ; 
this was evidently a request he was not pre- 
pared for. 

“Are you mad, boy?” he cried, after a 
pause. “Alma is betrothed to Don Anasta- 
sio.” 

“ Not yet,” replied Manuel, in a firm tone. 
“You gave her three days to consider. Alma 
loves me, and you may be sure she will never 
willingly give her hand to another.” 

Don Eusebio shook his,head incredu- 
Jously. 

“ Banish that idea from your head! ” said 
he, in a peevish tone. “I have given my 
word. Alma marries Don Anastasio, and no 
other !” 

“ Nothing can change you ?”’ 

“No, nothing. It pains me to refuse you, 
but I never break my word.” 

“Very well,” replied Manuel, proudly, 
“then I shall remain the author of ‘Gormaz.’ 
Love would have consoled me for the loss of 
fame. As you destroy my happiness, leave 
me at least my iaurels.” 

He turned to go. 

“ Manuel!” cried Don Eusebio, in terror, 
as he wiped the perspiration from his fore- 
head. 

“Well?” 


“You will not abandon me in my ex- | 


tremity, my dear Manuel? If it should be 
known that I am the author of ‘ The Midnight 
Elopement ’’”—he made a terrible gesture. 

“You know my conditions, uncle. If 
Alma remains the bride of Sefior Perez, then 
you must shoulder the fiasco.” 

The good old caballero, for a few moments, 
was a prey to conflicting emotions. It was 
not long doubtful, however, which would come 
out victorious, 

The clock struck ten. 
arrive at any moment. 

“Call Alma!” said he, after striding up 
and down the room for a few moments. 

Manuel hastened to do his uncle’s bidding. 

“Is it true that you love this good-for- 
fothing here?” Don Eusebio asked his 
daughter as she entered the room. 

Alma looked down blushingly and nodded 
an affirmative. 

“Humph! you do, eh ?—Then take her,” 
he thundered, turning to Manuel ; “ marry her, 
enly leave me alone! My head whirls as 
though it would fly into a thousand pieces.— 
Begone, begone! I hear steps. You have 
my blessing !” 

Manuel pressed his lady-love to his heart, 
and they both left the room, with a grateful 
glance at Don Eusebio. 

Don Anastasio was apprised of the turn 
affairs had taken that same evening, and the 
information effected a radical change in his 
manner. The “ gifted dramatist,” whom he 
at first could hardly find language sufficiently 
forcible to congratulate, suddenly lost all in- 
terest for him. He complained in the strong- 


His friends might 


est terms of the “gross imposition” of which | 


he was the victim, and finally ended the dis- 
cussion on the merits of the two comedies by 
saying that, in his opinion, “The Midnight 
Elopement,” though it had not been well re- 
ceived by the public, possessed much move 





real merit: than “ Gormaz,” of which Don Eu- 
sebio was so proud, 

From this day Don Anastasio avoided the 
hospitable threshold which he had so often 
crossed in the character of suitor. 

Pungo and Prullo, on the contrary, con- 
tinued their allegiance to the larder of the 
Mendez mansion, and lost no opportunity to 
praise Don Eusebio’s admirable comedy and 
criticise “The Midnight Elopement,” which, 
compared with “ Gormaz,” they said was the 
work of the veriest tyro. 

Don Eusebio swallowed this bitter pill 
without a grimace; but, in course of time, 
the society of the two flatterers became so 
distasteful te him that he closed his doors 
against them. 

The following year Manuel led his pretty 
cousin to the altar, and no one at the wed- 
ding wore a more joyous mien than the wor- 
thy father of the bride. 

And often, in after-years, when he dandled 
his charming grandchildren on his knee and 
looked on the face of his blooming and hap- 
py daughter, whose beauty seemed to increase 
from year to year—often then he silently glo- 
rified the fiasco that opened to him and his 
the door of domestic felicity. 

As for Manuel Alonzo de Castres, he be- 
came one of the most distinguished drama- 
tists of Spain, and if among his works there 
is one of doubtful merit, entitled “ The Mid- 
night Elopement,” the reader of this narra- 
tive knows how it chances to be there. 
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A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 
ARTHUR. 


N an evening in August, parties had 
strolled to the top of Sunset Hill to see 

the daily miracle—Kingston being celebrated 
for its local sunsets—- but there still were 
groups on the piazzas of the two hotels, talk- 
ing, watching for the mail-coach, and making 
ready for the evening campaign. Two or 
three gentlemen were distributed judiciously 
about the piazza of the Prospect House, the 


| whole available male force being disposed at 








the front, as the Round Top people averred. 
The stage always stopped first at the Round 
Top, and was watched somewhat jealously by 
the Prospect people. 

“One gentleman on top,” said Miss Helen 
Troy. “He does not move. I think I see 
him scornfully looking down on that piazza 
full of little boys; there is something con- 
temptuous, I think, in the pose of his head. 
Mr. Young, if that is your friend, I am afraid 
he is in some danger. I see the fascinating 
Miss Ripley sweeping along the piazza in her 
most broom-like style.” 

“Tt can’t be John Noble,” said her com- 
panion. “He was not to come till to-mor- 
row.—Yes it is, too. I must go to his res- 
cue,” and he swung himself over the low 
balustrade and started on a run across the 
green. 





“To bring him into new peril,” said 
Jack Romney, who sat smoking on the turf, | 





and watched the eager young fellow scamper 
after the coach. He had flung up his hand, 
as he came near, not having any hat to swing, 
and was answered by a gesture from the gen- 
tleman on top, who greeted him warmly, 

“Well, John, better early than always. 
I did not look for you till to-morrow, but 
your room is all ready—next to mine.” He 
clambered up to the seat where his friend 

was, as the driver gathered up bis reins. 
“Keep your eye, John,” he said, lowering 
his voice, “on that lady in white on the pi- 
azza, the one with very dark hair, who is 
leaning carelessly over the balustrade. That 
is Miss Troy.” 

“And how comes on the siege of Troy, 
Arthur?” asked John Noble. ‘Have you 
ordered your wooden horse yet?” 

“ Hush!—the driver. There’s an awful 
amount of gossip in this place. That is Jack 
Romney smoking on the grass. The house 
has not very broad piazzas, as you see; in 
fact, it is a Baptist meeting-house metamor- 
phosed into a boarding-house, and Jack, who 
does nothing all day but smoke, has dis- 
covered the exact orbit of shade in which 
his chair may travel. I’ve written you about 
them all, and I’ve told them about you. Here 
we are, the observed of all New-York ob- 
servers,” and, as the coach drew up at the 
door, Young spread his friend’s umbrella and 
leaped off the top as if carrying a parachute, 
a fact suddenly thought of, but, as he had 
never tried it before, he was a little discon- 
certed at the refractory conduct of the um- 
brella, which refused to buoy him, or to re- 
main upright at all, but plunged frantically 
off against the hind-wheel of the couch, and 
caused him to perform a kind of parabolic 
curve. He jumped up and looked rather rue- 
fully at his parachute. 

“ You should try the cat first,” said Rom- 
ney; but Young, shaking the umbrella, hand- 
ed it to Noble with mock gravity. 

“Take it, John,” said he. “It’s an ill- 
favored thing, but your own.” He bowed 
gayly to Miss Troy, who turned her large eyes 
full upon them as they passed her—Young 
holding his friend’s arm as one proud of his 
possession, and carrying him off to his room, 
to entertain him with talk while he was brush- 
ing and washing off the dust of travel, and 
making ready for a descent to the tea-table 
and to the company of the hotel. 

“Tt was a mighty nice thing in you, 
John,” said the young fellow, “ to take me 
at my word and come up here. It isn’t Sara- 
toga, and it isn’t Newport, and it isn’t North 
Conway, and some people, I suppose, would 
call it slow. But there is Round Top, a sort 
of middle-aged mountain, perfectly respect- 
able, with no wild nonsense about it; an easy 
road to the top, with short cut-offs for spright- 
ly people who want to get red in the face, and 
sit down occasionally to pant; then you can 
take the ride round the square, or you can go 
to Hubbardston, or by a rough road to Rut- 
land; there’s a pottery not far off, and a 
place where they make preserves and pickles, 
and there’s an ancient family living here with 
old family portraits, some of the people, you 
know, who kept Copley busy; and when it’s 
wet weather there is an ancient bowling- 
alley, with good ruts for the balls to roll in to 
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prevent their hurting the pins, In short, all 
the milder forms of social entertainment are 
found here, There’s an extraordinary num- 
ber of country graveyards here, by-the-way. 
I suppose the large number of dead accounts 
for the small number of the living here- 
abouts.” 

“ But is that what you do, Arthur? Walk 
round the square, climb Round Top, roll ten- 
pins, and study tombstones ? ” 

“Oh, I’m easily satisfied. If there was 
nothing else to do, I could vault over your 
bedstead, this way, or ride round the room 
on a chair, singing— 

* Saw, saw, 
Leathery hill ! 
What comes there from the hill?’ ”’ 

“ And how does the Mamselle Seeur ?” 

“Oh, Miss Troy thinks it was fearfully 
dull,” said he, significantly. “She does what 
the rest do, but in her own way, and some 
things she does which no one else can 
do.” 

“Knits papa’s leathery socks, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes, in the shape of waiting upon Miss 
Penny. Miss Penny is a little old lady, faint- 
ly washed in in water-colors, who is the mov- 
ing cause of her niece’s being here rather than 
somewhere else—Miss Penny having always 
been to Kingston, and apparently fitted by 
Nature into these particular surroundings. 
Miss Troy, on the contrary, has the power of 
subordinating Nature to her own needs—” 

“TI don’t know that I quite understand 
that fine phrase ; does she put Round Top in 
her dress-pocket when she takes a fancy to 
it?,” 

“ Something like that. At any rate, when 
she chooses to ignore Round Top, Round Top 
is ignored.” 

“ That is to say, she comes between your 
eyes and the mountain?” 

“When she is pleased to come before my 
eyes Round Top may wait. Miss Helen Troy, 
John, is a woman of women, You should 
see how she dominates here. Everybody 
else retires to the background.” 

“ To set her off?” 

“They do set her off. She is like some 
painting I have read about, where white on 
a white background has its own peculiar 
tone. In whatever respect other people may 
be like her, she succeeds in being herself 
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is impossible for me to think of her giving 
what she can give to more than one, or even 
hesitating, once having determined. She is a 
queen who might have an empire of subjects, 
and content herself with one.” 

“ Well, Arthur,” said his friend, turning 
from the glass to him as he sat astride of his 
chair, his face flushed, “‘ you come pretty 
close to the point. I fancy it will not be 
long before we say, Fuit Ilium.” 

“ Et ingens gloria mihi fuet in that case,” 
said the young fellow, quickly, “I have no 
objection to saying as much as that in a dead 
language. Now let us go down to tea. Tea- 
hour here is early, as an accommodation to 
the sun, which has an evening exhibition 
from Sunset Hill, so your tea will be private 
and particular.” 

They entered the supper-room, and Young 
nodded to a party on the other side of the 
room that had been off on some jaunt, and 
had just returned. 

“Nice lot of girls,” he whispered. “‘ Eight 
of them, last time I counted, all sisters or 
cousins—Misses Garden. [I'll introduce you 
some time, and then you can sort them out 
afterward. They all carry long pike-staffs 
when they walk, as if they might come upon 
a glacier unexpectedly. They’re botanists, 
and water-colorists, and zoologists, and toad- 
ists, and possibly there’s an anthropologist 
among them. They are ladies of infinite 
sauce, as my old French teacher used to say 
when talking of the resources of educated 
people.” 

So he rattled on, while his companion 
took his supper deliberately, and listened, 
amused, to his boyish friend’s nonsense. 

They found the company, when they left 
the supper-room, gathered in the public par- 
lor, all save two or three. But among these 
two or three was Miss Troy, for Arthur 
Young’s eyes had taken a quick inventory 
of the room, and, not finding her, he had led 
his friend out upon the piazza. Miss Troy 
was there, talking with Jack Romney, who 
smoked at his ease, taking all things dispas- 
sionately, as was his wont. The two gentle- 
men stepped forward. 

“Miss Troy, let me have the great pleas- 
ure of introducing my friend Mr. John No- 
ble,” and then, “‘ Mr. Romney, Mr. Noble.” 

“TI think Mr. Young needs an introduc- 
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“ Well, we are all living in the rain of this 
lively young Arthur,” said Romney, “ and we 
manage to do very well without any artificial 
protection.” 

“Mr. Romney is, of all men, the most 
wretched,” said Miss Troy, “ when the rain 
drives him in-doors, I am not sure but we 
owe some of our unpleasant weather to the 
incessant smoke that rises from the hill.— 
Thank you, Mr. Young; my shoulders were 
just ready for the shawl.” 

“Miss Troy is trying to dismay me, Ar- 
thur, by hinting very directly that Kingston 
is dull.” 

“Dull!” cried Young; “of course it’s 
dull. It furnishes the best background that 
I know for lively people. There is nothing 
in Nature or civilization here to put me out, 
You can be as frisky as you please; every 
antic will count for what it is worth. Now, 
your glaring places, which are full of life, at- 
tract dull people, because their dullness shows 
to such good advantage.” 

“Well, I like harmony better than con- 
trast,” said Miss Troy ; “ and, since we are all 
bright here—even Mr. Romney’s cigar gives 
a certain point to his remarks—I am much 
more content. If you like the contrast, why 
do you not take an alpenstock and act as 
guide to les belles Jardins ?” 

“A guide to them! I should as soon 
think of teaching Agassiz how to scale a fish.” 

“If I am not mistaken,” said Noble, “I 
met one or two of those young ladies in 
Switzerland last summer.” 

“More than likely, John. I have seen 
their sticks near at hand, and they bear the 
strange devices of Bel Alp, Miirren, Righi, 
and such like.” 

“T wonder if they are not magic wands,” 
said Miss Troy, “with which they touch 
Round Top, and transform the mountain into 
an Alpine peak ?” 

“Round Top is not to be despised, Miss 
Helen. Itis a good home-made article, and its 
only misfortune is that it has no sharp point 
of rocks from which an Indian maiden might 
have jumped. All Indian maidens finished 
in that fashion, and left their names sticking 
to the rocks they spurned.” 

“What could there have been in the loves 
of Indians that made them end in such a se 
ries of hop, skip, and jump?” Miss Troy 
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when they are present.” tion himself,” said Miss Troy. “It is so rare | drew her shawl about her, and shivered as if vill 


“Ts she especially herself when you are | that beings from a higher sphere alight upon | there were ghosts of Indian maidens passing villa’ 
with her ?” us,” by. e 
“So much so that I believe she has an “ People who live in the clouds need um- “You are cold, Miss Helen. Let us go in, giver 
excess of individuality, and imposes some on | brellas,” said that young gentleman.—“ But, | or, better, try what a brisk walk will do for der t 


me. I fancy I catch a little of her voice and | Miss Helen, let me bring you a shawl;” and | you;” and Young offered her his arm. “ 


manner when I am talking with her. Fact, | off he sprang. “If you will not require me to leap from not t 
John. She’s irresistible. I want you to know “T am afraid, Mr. Noble,” said Miss Troy, | the end of the piazza,” said she, as they in the 
her, I’ve told her about you.” “that your friend has not given you a very | moved away, and then: “Tell me of. your given 

“ And am I to get in the way of her irre- | correct account of Kingston, or you never | friend, Mr. Young. He is handsome, and you found 
sistible individuality, and dispose of some of | would have brought an umbrella with you. | had not told me that.” po 


my own? No, thanks; I would rather be a 
Greek than a naturalized Trojan.” 

“Oh, you and she are safe! It’s curious, 
but I have often thought of you two together, 
and always with a perception of your direct 
contrariety. That is to say, while she reads, 
she is not what you would call a woman in a 
book, and I could not easily conceive of your 
being subjugated by her; and she — well, 





There really is no place whatever to go to 
outside of the house when it rains ; on rainy 
days the company is divided between those 
that bowl and those that are waiting for the 
bowling-party to finish. We can be dull, 
however, when it doesn’t rain.” 

“ Young certainly said nothing about dull 
days in his invitation to me, and his letter 
was so bright that I expected steady sun- 


“Then I forgot his least virtue.” 

‘By no means. Large, handsome men 
need only be that.—Can he talk ?” 

“Yes, but he cannot chatter.” 

“ Ah, he does not need to. You and I 
can be magpies. Let him be Sir Owl.” 

“But he is not owlish at all. He is sim- 
ply a large-souled, splendid fellow, who is si- 
lent except when people are very foolish or 
very wise.” 








there is something so true about her that it | shine.” 
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“Then we must have kept a happy mean.” 
“ Oh, John does not mind my folly—” 

“ Or my wisdom, I suppose.” 

“Leave him to discover that. I never 
knew but one other so quick to take the 
measure of people. Yet, somehow, while 
the results are correct, his methods are his 
own.” 

“ Well, does not every judge have his own 
method of reaching his decision ? ” 

“No, not altogether. John is to me a 
judge who determines every case by prece- 
dent laid down in his books, and he is so well 
read that he does not make mistakes, while ” 
—he hesitated, then said, smiling—* while 
the Portia I was thinking of reaches her de- 
cisions through mother-wit. I please myself 
secretly, Miss Helen, with the idea that I 
shall learn more of my friend now than I 
knew before.” 

“ What a secret pleasure it must be!” she 
said, laughing ; “ pray let him into the secret, 
too! Perhaps,” she added, demurely, “ you 
are also planning another secret pleasure to 
be confided to him also ?” 

“Heaven forbid!” said he, warmly. “I 
will get all that learning by a more direct 
way. There are few things I do not tell John 
Noble ; but there are a few—say, there is one 
thing.” 


“Be sure always to know the one thing 


unmistakably,” said she, turning her face 
toward him in the moonlight ; “ then you can 
stand questions whether you ask them or are 
asked them. I believe in belief!” She said 
this as they drew toward the person of whom 
they had been speaking. Jack Romney had 
just left him.—‘“ Mr, Noble, we have some 
things to show in Kingston. Was it not 
worth while to come toa dull place to see 
such a sight as that ?” and she stretched her 
white arm toward the valley that lay below 
them in the moonlight. It was indeed a won- 
derful view, marked by no deep shadow or 
sharp points, but a flowing land of beauty, 
mellowed by the moonlight, with here and 
there a shining pond or lake. 

“Yes,” said he, “ moonlight brings out 
the other side of the world. The sun partic- 
ularizes every thing, and the beautiful is more 
beautiful, the hid more hid ; but the 
moon is gracious and forgiving. When I see 
manufactured moonlight on the stage the 
villain stealing about in it loses some of his 
villainy for me.” 

“Then if I ever lay myself open to for- 
giveness, John, pray bestow your pardon un- 
der the full moon.” 

“But, after all,” said Miss Troy, “is it 
not the ghosts of ourselves that walk about 
in the light? TI am afraid that if I were for- 
given by moonlight, my real self would be 
found unshriven ia the morning.” 

“No, no!” cried herlover. “ This is the 
real light. We all of us act more freely, 
speak more freely, under it. The daylight 
sends us each into our conventional selves.” 

“Tt is a light of illusion, Mr. Young,” 
said Miss Troy, tapping with her foot. “The 
honest, broad sunlight that searches us—give 
me that for a living light. I think resolves 
made by moonlight have a thin, vaporous 
Sort of existence.” 

“Well, but is not moonlight, such a night 





as this,” said Young, timidly, “much the 
same to us as Nature in general after a busy 
city life? That is, doesn’t moonlight furnish 
the same kind of repose to the mind that a 
beautiful country does when one is tired ?” 

“Tt may be so,” said she ; “ but repose is 
no time for resolve, or for any serious busi- 
ness.—I know you are smiling there in the 
shadow, Mr. Noble; but even women in the 
country, at a watering-place, under moon- 
light, have occasional thoughts of serious 
business.” 

“T think they are themselves the serious 
business of the world,” said the gentleman 
appealed to. “Yes, I should say they con- 
tributed what people call the dangerous class 
in the community.” 

“O John! a pretty shot that to be fired 
in a fleet of yachts by one who is an iron- 
plated, copper-sheathed, and revolving mon- 
itor.” 

Miss Troy was silent. Presently she said : 

“Mr. Young, my aunt will be impatient 
for me—I must bid you good-evening.” They 
rose, and went with her into the house. She 
turned full upon Noble as Arthur went for- 
ward to find her aunt: “ Mr. Noble, you are 
Mr. Young’s mentor, I think. I hope your 
good advice will hold out both for him and 
for yourself.” 

She smiled as if to herself, and entered 
the parlor, while Noble turned and went out- 
side again, pacing the piazza, which extended 
along the two rooms in which the company 
were grouped. The blinds were closed, the 
windows open, and he could catch sounds of 
the talk within, while he could also get 
glimpses of the groups there. Miss Troy, 
her aunt, and his friend, were together, and 
it was easy to see by the furtive looks cast at 
them by their neighbors that they were the 
special interest of the house, Young was 
telling some story to the aunt in his animated 
way, but his eyes were constantly appealing 
to the niece, who answered them with a bright 
response. She had taken up some knitting, 
and the movement of her needles, with the oc- 
casional gentle pulling of the worsted, could 
only suggest to Noble a skillful angler play- 
ing with trout. He paced up and down, ever 
and anon stopping to watch the group. He 
had known Arthur for years; had been his 
senior at college, when his friend was an idol- 
izing Freshman, and the devotion which the 
boy had paid to his mentor had settled into 
a firm confidence and honest admiration. 
Was it wholly without jealousy that he could 
look upon him transferring his ardor and en- 
thusiasm to this girl? Did he not know that 
honest love of this sort had no chilling power 

over honest love of the other sort? Be this 
as it may, his wits certainly were sharpened 
by his affection, and the more he looked at 
Miss Troy, the more impatient he grew of the 
net-work she had cast over his friend. He 
mingled all her words and glances, and the 
result was a coquette. Here in this dull 
place, he said to himself, she had found it 
necessary to amuse herself, and had easily 
discovered in Arthur a fresh pleasure. Why 
could she not let him alone? A summer con- 
quest, and nothing more; and the mischief 
of it is, that there never was found in the 





books, or out of them, a remedy for curing a 


man of a foolish love that was not nearly ag 
bad as the disease. “‘ A nice business should I 
make of it,” he said to himself, “ putting my 
grappling-irons about poor Arthur, and un- 
dertaking to fish him out of the toils into 
which he has fallen! No, I suppose he must 
run his course. Heaven save him from com- 
ing out a cynic and infidel! Not to believe in 
woman is to believe in the devil, and that 
sort of faith always goes along with works, 
To believe in a vain and selfish woman, and 
then have one’s faith shattered, is in all but 
the one chance in a hundred to throw away 
all faith.” 

He was joined finally by his friend, Miss 
Troy having waited upon her aunt to her cham- 
ber. Together they walked up and down, up 
and down. Arthur had much to tell. Nota 
word of Helen Troy, but it seemed as if his 
whole life had suddenly burgeoned in this 
spring-time. As they walked under the chang- 
ing light and shadow of moon and cloud, in the 
quiet night, all the world but they two seemed 
to have been removed. The younger man, 
with light, elastic tread, spoke rapidly and 
with full confidence to his senior, of new 
plans which had been forming in his mind. 
His college-life was over; he meant to enter 
into business. This in itself was nothing 
new; he had always assumed that as a mat- 
ter of course. But now it was no longer a 
matter of course, it was an inspiration. With 
his hand in the air he sketched the manufac- 
tory which he meant yet to control, and, to 
gain control, he would begin at the very rudi- 
ments and master them. But there was a 
golden vision before him in it all. He painted 
the village growing up around his work; the 
children neatly dressed going to school; the 
games on the green in the summer evening ; 
the home- life that should be guarded and 
stimulated, the quiet taste which should rule. 
Was it a fancy sketch? Well, the fancy every 
now and then revealed certain solid, substan- 
tial conceptions of the practical elements of 
the plan, which showed that he was not a 
mere dreamer, and that the poetic touches 
with which he enlivened his prophetic nar- 
rative were only the exuberant passages of a 
real and formal enterprise. There was some- 
thing in the enthusiasm of the young fellow 
that seemed to sweep aside all obstructions ; 
and it was a generous enthusiasm, for it 
linked itself with large purposes and other 
people’s lives, not as subordinate to his own, 
but as part of it. 

John listened, amused and happy, and 
now and then struck with a certain clear- 
sighted and comprehensive way of regarding 
the matter which issued from his friend’s 
talk as an ordinary observation. He won- 
dered to himself sometimes if Miss Troy had 
heard all this. It seemed to be a fresh reve- 
lation of his friend. Could it be that he 
owed the direction of his enthusiasm to the 
lady, and was only rehearsing to his friend 
what she had taught him? He finally tested 
it. 

“And what does Miss Troy think of all 
this ?”- 

“Oh, she puts the grain of salt into it that 
keeps it from spoiling. You have no idea 
how clear-headed and sagacious she is about 





such things. In fact,a hint from her first 
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started my mind in this direction, and I be- 
came very much excited about it. There 
must have been an extraordinary fertile con- 
dition to my mind, John, when she poked 
that seed into it. Here was I, an expanse 
of good intentions; she quietly threw out a 
remark; and now apply your spiritual stetho- 
scope tome! When I get carried away by 
my enthusiasm, she generally brings me back 
by a quiet word, which shows how much 
more closely she thinks than I do. I tell you, 
John, it’s wonderful how that woman can 
think. I call her woman—she’s no girl; I’m 
a boy side of her. You might suppose she 
would be unhappy unless surrounded by a 
crowd of admirers, yet she sits and listens to 
me by the hour, perfectly contented.” John 
could not wonder at this, as his vivacious 
companion suddenly broke away, executed a 
pas seul, and came back to him. 

“ What was it she said that first put this 
into your head ?” 

“ We were driving one day, and met a la- 
borer in the road. I bowed to him in an off- 
hand way, and when we passed she asked 
me who it was. ‘I’m sure I don’t know,’ 
said I, ‘only a fellow -being, whom Destiny 
made to cross my path. In the country, you 
know, people always bow to each other; there 
are so few, I suppose, that each one counts 
as a possible friend to keep, or enemy to pro- 
pitiate.’ ‘ Well,’ said she, ‘when I am queen 
I mean to have my subjects all dress in dis- 
tinet costumes, which shall distinguish their 
occupation, and their children are to wear 
bright colors, scarlet especially, so that when 
they are out nutting they will make pretty 
effects in the landscape. You see, people will 
never do this unless some one in authority 
makes a point of it.’ And then she added: 
‘In our country, great mill-owners are the 
possible kings. They are the only ones who 
need not live on the dead level.’ I fell to 
thinking about that, and began to see that, 
if one wished to put himself in the way of 


making real ideas operative in a community, | 


he must take the lead of bodies of men and 
women engaged regularly in some common 
occupation, then he can have first-rate mate- 
rial to work with: ideas that depend for their 
complete exposition upon society, and not 
upon individuals, must be set in operation in 
society, or they will come to nothing.” 

“ And what did she say to that?” 

“Oh, she laughed, and said that kings 
were born to the purple, and that great man- 
ufacturers had all that kind of kingship in 
them at the start, that some were born to 
rule and some to be led, and that it made 
very little difference what people themselves 
might happen to fancy, that she for her part 
felt quite confident that she was born to rule. 
But you see that’s just it. It was in me all 
the time, and now fizz! pop! a match has 
been struck and I’m ail afire.” 

“ And did she think she should like to 
be queen in your kingdom ?” 

“John, there are some things I cannot 
tell you even, but I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that all this would not have been in my 
head without her, and all this will not be in 
the world without her.—Come, let’s go up- 
stairs and to bed.” 

Arthur went to bed, but John, who had 





certain unfortunate habits of night - work, 
was not inclined to sleep. He was stirred to 
an unwonted degree by his evening. A quiet, 
observing man of letters, whatever came into 
his life took a certain literary form, so to 
speak. It shaped itself as part of a story 
or a drama. He had not many friends, but 
those he had would doubtless have felt some 
uneasiness could they have been aware of the 
use they served him as models on which to 
hang the artistic drapery of his imagination, 
in order that he might furnish forth some tale 
or poem, which some random act, word, or 
gesture of theirs suggested to him. He ob- 
served people, but never without an arrére 
pensée. Any one who has a genius for com- 
posing tableaux vivants, and is much engaged 
in that fascinating occupation, must be aware 
how unconsciously he sorts out people whom 
he meets by their adaptability to this or that 
group orsubject. Thus it was with John Noble, 
so that the people whom he knew or met were 
already partially provided with their histories 
by him. In this case, his sincere affection 
for Arthur carried him farther. He loved 
his young friend sincerely, and he was dis- 
tressed by the thought that he was burning a 
bright lamp before a goddess of stone, who 
never could help him, and would some day 
topple over and crush her worshiper’s lamp 
of loyal enthusiasm, leaving him in the dark 
and the cold. Rather than see so miserable 
a tale unfold itself in flesh and blood before 
him, he would himself step in if possible, at 
whatever sacrifice, and make a different end- 
ing. “She shall not ruin my friend,” he 
said to himself. “I will show him that she 
cares nothing for him. A serious disease of 
this kind requires and must receive heroic 


treatment.” 
H. E. Scupper. 





A MOONLIGHT ASCENT OF 
MONGIBELLO. 


HEN I first proposed to the doctor 

that we should quit Naples, and, be- 

taking ourselves into Sicily, should there en- 

deavor to make the ascent of Mongibello, he 
replied, with a nervous agitation : 

“Ascend Mongibello? Ugh! 
rather descend the fauces Averni /” 

“Only consider, doctor. Hundreds of 
people annually wander up Vesuvius, and 
that is very easy going. Scarcely anybody 
ventures to look down into the crater of 
Mongibello.” 

“And I wish to be included in this gen- 
erally wise class.” 

It need only be said that the doctor and 
myself were friends inseparable. We had 
made the outward voyage together, nearly 
five months previous, and, having arrived in 
the Old World, had, in close company and 
communion, shared all of its joys and disap- 
pointments, its benefits and impositions. 

After ceaseless and not a few unnecessary 
wanderings hither and thither—which were 
only rendered so by the doctor’s inveterate 
practice of all the precepts of his guide-book 
—we found ourselves, one bright and early 
morning in September, surveying the tran- 


I should 





scendent sites and rich memorials of Na- 
ples. 

Here we tarried several days. Then, of 
course, there followed the usual excursions 
—to Pozzuoli, for instance, where one may 
purchase enough “antique” cobble-stones to 
lay the foundations of a government post- 
office; to Cums, chiefly remarkable for its 
ruins of apparently nobody knows what ; to 
Pompeii, notorious, nowadays, for its sand- 
wich papers and orange-peelings ; to Vesu- 
vius, and elsewhere. 

All these were journeyings over well 
beaten paths. The doctor, although by no 
means of a romantic turn of mind, was ex. 
ceedingly fond of novelty. It perplexed him 
sorely to enter a strange place, and there be 
confronted by a host of his own countrymen. 
Moreover, he was extremely sensitive to sud- 
den changes in the weather; preferred smooth 
roads to rugged ones; did every thing by fits 
and starts ; and, in view of an impending di- 
lemma, would become as nervously excited as 
a guilty jackdaw. The doctor had a genuine 
passion for beauty, but manifested a cool in- 
difference for the sublime in Nature. In. 
deed, his likes and dislikes were very much 
those of a man who prefers to do all his 
skating over a parlor- carpet, and his ball- 
playing with a ring and mallet. 

Nevertheless, as I have said, my esteemed 
friend craved other phases of locality and 
life; and it was partially to requite this de. 
sire, as well as to satisfy a longing that had 
always possessed me, that I proposed to him 
the adventurous exploit hitherto alluded to, 
For some time he resisted the proposal with 
genuine ardor; while I, as strenuously, op- 
posed and counteracted his excuses. If the 
doctor had not been finally persuaded to 
make the attempt, it is highly probable that 
the present article would never have been 
written. 

Having thus reached, after a long an¢ 
serious debate, a conclusion perfectly harmo- 
nious, we bethought us of an early departure. 
There are two routes directly conducting to 
Sicily. You may get abeard a steamer at 
Naples, and be Janded at Palermo in about 
eighteen hours; or, by taking another 
steamer, be carried to Messina in about 
twenty hours. We chose the latter route, 
because it more befitted our purpose. The 
voyage to Messina was a most charming one. 
Behind us lay a countless number of mag- 
nificent bays, and the whole line of the Cala- 
brian coast shone like a paradise of beauty. 
In front of us rose the eternal chimney of 
Stromboli. Away to the south, almost hid- 
den in a dream of mist, were the faint out 
lines of the Lipari Islands; and then, while 
wewere nearing the end of our voyage, we 
saw the waves dashing against the rock of 
Scylla, but not a sound saluted us from the 
vanished Charybdis. 

We had learned from “ Murray” that, “ for 
grandeur and romantic beauty of situation, 
Messina has few rivals in Europe.” We were 
willing to believe this, as we stood watching 
the surroundings from the deck of the steam- 
er; for the glittering city, nestled likea jewel 
at the foot of the Neptunian range, and over- 
looking in succession a noble harbor, the 
straits, and rugged Calabria beyond, suggests 
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to the stranger the very ideal of picturesque- | 
ness. 
But we must forego the pleasure of be- 
coming better acquainted with Messina. We 
reach the wharf, and are there subjected to 
certain annoyances of a minor character. We 
are evidently strangers in the place; for, 
while we are debating whither to direct our 
footsteps, a crowd of lazy beggars are not 
unaware of our presence. We pass them by 
on the other side, and in the very next min- 
ute are met by a gentleman who might have 
been a member of the Dodge Club. 

“Do you speak English ?” he asks of the 
doctor. 

“English? Why, I’ve spoken nothing 
but English since I left America.” So say- 
ing, the doctor dropped his traveling-bag on 
the pavement, and awaited, somewhat impa- 
tiently, the aext interrogation. 

“ Are you looking for any thing in partic- 
ular, sir?” 

The doctor had previously complained of 
hunger, and had snggested the importance of | 
repairing at once to some hotel. But being 
of a self-sacrificing spirit, he assumed a more 
business-like air, and replied to his bold in- 
terlocutor : 

“Well, I’m looking for Mongibello, just 
at present; and perhaps you could tell 
me—”’ 

The gentleman became deeply interested, 
and said, in quick response: 

“ You have only ten minutes to catch the 
train; yonder is the station. Good-day, 
sirs.” 

The interview was thus terminated very 
suddenly. Notwithstanding that the noon- 
day sun poured down upon us his torrent of 
flame, we quickened our pace, secured our 
tickets, got aboard the train, and were off in 
about the time the gentleman specified. 

A few hours’ ride along the coast, through 
patches of incomparable scenery, over vast 
streams of Java, that have, in by-gone cen- 
turies, rolled down from the volcanic giant, 
and have put an end to all manifestation of 
verdure or of vegetation—through a barren 
wilderness, in fact, that is relieved only by 
occasional vistas into the mountainous range 
—a ride of about sixty-five miles brings the 
pilgrim to Catania, a most imposing little 
town, situated on the extreme southern slope 
of the mountain. Though not of very great 
importance commercially, it is generally con- 
eeded to be the handzomest of Sicilian vil- 
lages. The Catanians are naturally very proud 
of their town, and are not slow to inform 
new-comers that 


“ Se Catania avesse porto, 
Palermo sarebbe morto,” 


which is, undoubtedly, very true, since Ca- 
tania has no harbor at all of any consequence. 

It is from this charming village that the 
traveler starts preparatory to making the as- 
cent of Mongibello. But he will conduct 
himself rashly if he does not rest for a day 
at least at one of the hotels—and at the Hotel 
di Catania, if he is especially desirous of 
comfort. There are numerous places of in- 
terest in and about the town, to visit which 
the stranger should not neglect to secure the 


A few facts ought now to be communi- 
cated to the reader before we proceed farther 
on our course. 

Mongibello, as the Sicilians say, or Mount 
Etna, as it is termed by everybody else, is an 
isolated cone, which, midway along the east- 
ern coast, rises to the height of nearly eleven 
thousand feet, or has about three times the 
elevation of Mount Vesuvius. Its circum- 
ference, as marked out by its natural boun- 
daries, is at least one hundred and twenty- 
five miles —these natvral boundaries being 
the sea, the Simeto, and the Cantara. The 
fact that it is visible from base to summit 
gives to the spectator a clearer impression 
of its immense grandeur. Even Mont Blanc, 
as viewed from Chamouni, does not present a 
greater idea of height. 

The mountain does not depend for glory 
on its height alone. From Catania to the 
summit there is one broad sweep of about 
thirty miles, in traversing which, one is sur- 
prised to find himself passing in succession 
through almost every climate known to man. 
Moreover, the mountain, by these climatic 
differences, is naturally divided into three 
distinct regions. 

The lowest of these regions possesses a fer- 
tile soil, and teems with every flower that can 
delight the eye, and with every fruit that can 
gratify the palate. There is a flourish of 
vineyards everywhere ; the cool, gray tint of 
the olive contrasts admirably with the re- 
splendent green and gold of the lemon and 
of the orange. Here and there an immense 
cactus, fruit- bearing, towers heavenward ; 
and beyond, fields of waving corn flutter and 
flirt with the grim Titan that looks down 
upon them. The extent of this fertile region 
varies from three to twelve or thirteen miles. 

Next succeeds II Bosco, or a zone of for- 
est, seven or eight miles in width, abounding 
in trees of every sort, including the oak, the 
chestnut, the pine, the poplar, the beech, and 
the cork. The timber is mostly aged and 
dense in its growth. The picturesqueness of 
this region is increased by the numerous 
cones and craters of extinct voleanoes, which 
show themselves above the foliage in nearly 


every direction. 


The upper or desert region beggars all 
description. Here a tiny lichen prolongs its 
lonely existence ; there a stunted plant wavers 
between life and death; and, as you ascend, 
every trace of vegetation vanishes. A dreary 
waste of ashes and of scoriw, covered for 
nearly seven months of the year with a man- 
tle of snow, and an atmosphere which is nev- 
er freed from sulphurous vapors, and is so 
chill and piercing that even an insect abhors 
its existence — such are the inducements 
which tempt the stranger into the ungodly 
region. 

After the foregoing description, which is 
by no means exaggerated, the reader will 
readily perceive why it is that, of Ameri- 
can travelers to Europe, there is scarcely one 
of a hundred who attempts to reach the sum- 
mit of Mongibello. A person must possess 
stout legs and strong lungs, a vast deal of 
courage, and a remarkable endurance, to suc- 
ceed in the undertaking. So much for the 
general, and now for the more particular 





services of a trustworthy guide. 





treatment of my subject. 








We spent our first night at Catania under 
the shelter of the hotel. The forenoon of the 
following day was passed in quiet leisure and 
conversation, and partially in a vain search 
after a certain Englishman who, we were told, 
was stopping in the town. Then succeeded 
a hearty dinner, and our immediate prepara- 
tion for departure. Notwithstanding that 
the streets were all aglow with a blazing sun, 
the doctor and myself were each fortified 
with a thick, heavy overcoat, a square blank- 
et, and a pair of woolen socks. The hotel- 
keeper furnished us each with an iron-shod 
staff and a bottle of brandy. A traveler up 
the mountain may perhaps dispense with a 
staff, but I beg to assure him that a flagon 
of spirits is as indispensable as the air itself. 
To some people a cup of strong coffee now 
and then would be more appetizing, provided 
it could be obtained. To the foregoing neces- 
sities must be added a basket of provisions 
sufficient for a couple of days’ rations. 

At two o’clock, a two-horse wagon drove 
up to the entrance of the hotel. We got in, 
our indispensables were put aboard, and the 
driver, a young and sportive Sicilian, turned 
his horses through the Etna gate, and thence 
up the mountain-road. 

Our course lay through a region of per- 
fect loveliness. On all sides were sprinkled 
charming villas and peaceful villages, 

Save at occasional intervals where streaks 
of lava were visible, the path was hedged in 
by a most luxuriant vegetation. There was 
a rich commingling of all sorts, and the cac- 
tus was wedded to the citron, the olive to 
the vine, and the fig, the lemon, and the or. 
ange, sought company with the oak, the 
beech, and the pine. 

But it was the villages which mostly 
attracted our attention. There they were,, 
small and powerless, clustered together im 
quiet harmony, and half-dreaming, as it: 
were, on the uncertain bosom of the volcano. 
The houses were of very small dimensions, 
generally of only one story, and nearly all 
built of sombre lava. Their external appear- 
ance was exceedingly unattractive. There 
was little or no display of ornamentation, 
and even a scarcity of home-like comfort. 
But the saddest sight of all was the people 
themselves, who looked, if any thing, more 
cheerless and doleful than the humble cots 
which sheltered them from the heat and 
storm. 

At six o’clock we reached Nicolosi, after 
having performed a slow and tedious journey 
of about twelve miles. We had now arrived 
at the limit of the fertile region, and where 
vegetation, except of the hardier sort, is said 
to cease. The village itself is one of the 
miracles of Nature. It has been destroyed 
by earthquakes a score of times, and still 
the inhabitants cling to the spot with earth- 
worm tenacity. The houses are all built of 
lava, are very low, and together form a most 
frightful assemblage. Moreover, the village 
smells of smoke—at least one is tempted to 
imagine that it does—while the people, lean, 
dark, full of suspicion, and sulky, strike you 
as being so many perambulating cones, or, at 
any rate, as having sprung originally from 
volcanic parentage. 

There is only one inn at Nicolosi, and that 
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is diminutive in size, and limited in its ac- 
commodations. However, we managed to 
find what we wanted, and what is especially 
needed by a high-minded voyager—ease and 
plenty of substantial food. 

Inasmuch as it was our desire to perform 
the remainder of the journey beneath the full, 
silvery light of the moon, we lost no time in 
getting ready for our departure from Nicolosi. 
Some years ago there lived in the village a 
‘certain Dottore Giuseppe Gemmellaro, a high- 
ly-interesting and venerable gentleman, to 
whom visitors gave the name of “Old Man 
of the Mountain.” He had long resided in 
the shadow of Mongibello, and was famed for 
his knowledge of voleanic phenomena. In- 
deed, he was the presiding genius of the en- 
tire locality; and, judging from the stories 
which I have heard concerning him, I should 
imagine that he was not a far-distant relative 
of that ancient gentleman whose adventures 
up among the Catskill Mountains have been 
rendered famous by a classic writer. 

Well, we flattered ourselves that we should 
find a worthy and a valiant friend in the per- 
sonage of Dottore Gemmellaro; and, when 
the inn-keeper naively informed us that his 
voleanic highness was awaiting us outside, 
our hearts leaped with unbounded joy. Im- 
agine our discomfiture when, instead of an 
“Old Man of the Mountain,” there stood be- 
fore us a young stripling, whose face and 
hands were nearly as black as the ace of 
spades ! 

“ What!” exclaimed the doctor, in an ut- 
ter astonishment and a most imperious tone 
of voice, “‘ siéte Gemmellaro ?” 

“Eh, signore! suo successore.” 

“The veritable chimney-sweeper of Mon- 
gibello!”” concluded the doctor, glancing hur- 
riedly at the three lean and lank mules which 
were to assist us on our upward journey. 

Of course some explanation was neces- 
sary. The venerable doctor had lately been 
gathered unto his forefathers ; and the vast 
knowledge which he possessed, together with 
all the duties and responsibilities incident to 
his profession, now devolved on his heir and 
successor, the boyish Signore Pasquale. 

Leaving the driver and his wagon to await 
our return to Nicolosi, we mounted our mules 
at about half-past eight o’clock, and began 
to push our course onward. The full moon 
shone resplendent over our heads, and our 
guide, who had been allowed to indulge his 
frail habit at the expense of our spiritual 
flagon, and who was riding a little ahead of 
us, caused the stillness to break with the 
echoes of Sicilian vespers! 

The farther we advanced, the more rigid 
and barren became the general aspect around 
us. We were passing through the middle 
zone, or Il Bosco; gradually but surely the 
appearance of vegetation faded in view be- 
hind us, and ere long we were traversing, al- 
ternately, a tract of sooty ashes and a strat- 
um of lava. 

The path which conducted us was, in many 
places, very steep, and at times dangerous ; 
and it was mainly on this account that the 
poor beasts advanced at so slow a pace. 

A tramp of about eight miles brought us 
to the Casa del Bosco, where the desert-re- 
gion begins in stern reality. The Casa is a 





miserable hovel all told, and was only in- 
tended, we imagined, as the habitation of Soli- 
tude. However, though never so mean and 
wretched, it was still a desirable stopping- 
place. The roof was nearly gone, to be sure; 
but what of that? We really needed no 
shelter on a clear night. 

Here we dismounted ; and, while the driver 
was feeding the mules, we looked about us. 

We were told that we were more than six 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, and 
we readily credited the assertion, for the air 
was as piercing as on a cold night in Decem- 
ber. Our surroundings were quite remark- 
able. To the right of us was the immense 
crater of Monte Nero, the very dream of de- 
spair. To the left was the jagged cone of 
Monte Vittoria. Round about us, at inter- 
vals, were patches of new-fallen snow, and 
elsewhere snow that never disappears in the 
mellowed light of the sun. The longer we 
beheld, the more melancholy grew the spec- 
tacle. Deserted, barren, lifeless, and forgot- 
ten, such were the epithets which trembled 
on our lips half speechless. There was not 
so much as a struggling shrub at our feet, 
not even a prickly thorn to mark the utter 
and awful devastation. Imagine such a scene 
bathed in the liquid light of a full moon— 
above us cones, that stood like memorials 
of desolation ; beneath us yawning abysses 
that stared like the mouths of eternal realms 
of Saturn; around us the picture of doom— 
and then think of the terror which must cbill 
the man who confronts this awful vision of 
Nature’s poverty ! 

At midnight we again resumed our jour- 
ney along our monotonous pathway. As we 
advanced, our guide, no longer a jovial but a 
half-terrified signore, pointed out to us the 
long, gray ridge of Montagunola, at whose 
feet are reservoirs of snow for the summer- 
use of the Catanians. Passing by the Piano 
del Lago, which forms, as it were, the broad 
shoulder of the voleano, we arrived, at half- 
past three, at the Casa degli Inglesi, so named 
from the fact that it was erected in 1811 by 
a party of English gentlemen, not of wood, 
but of lava! If it had not been for the wind, 
which was now blowing furiously, we should 
not have consented to stop at this wretched 
hovel. 

, Deeming discretion the better part of 
valor, we dismounted. Having urged the 
mules into the shelter of the inn and there 
secured them, we again peeped into our bas- 
ket of provisions. If we had been lodged in 
the most sumptuous hotel in the universe, the 
fare would not have tasted better than did 
our simple stock of meat, bread, and boiled 
eggs. Furthermore, in the absence of fire 
and of hot coffee, we felt constrained to re- 
sort to the brandy. 

Thus fortified both within and without, 
and taking our several staffs in hand, we 
started to conclude our ascent on foot. The 
wind had lost nothing of its violence, and the 
temperature of the atmosphere must have 
been far below the freezing-point. Experi- 
encing suddenly a lack of courage, I asked 
the doctor, who was almost as nervously ex- 
cited as a locomotive, whether he thought it 
best to continue on. 

The guide saw my disheartened look, if, 





indeed, he did not understand my interroga- 
tion, and said, quickly : 

“Signore! chi con l’oechio vede di cuor 
erede! Pazienza, signore!” 

“ Blast these dare-devils!” cried the doc. 
tor, taking the lead ; “ I’m ready to die if the 
rest are,” 

Not another word was said after this fiery 
ebullition of temper. The path continued to 
grow narrower, but, being formed of com. 
mingled blocks of lava, the ascent was com- 
paratively easy. 

We had reached the base of the cone, and 
were now wending our way to the summit, 
And here we met our greatest difficulty. At 
nearly every step, the loose ash yielded be- 
neath our feet, and we were thrown backward 
only to make the attempt again. Further. 
more, the doctor complained of suffering nau. 
sea from the hydrochloric vapor which gushes 
from the sides of the cone. But a frequent 
dose of spirits soon caused this feeling to 
pass off. Strange as it may seem, I was not 
at all afflicted by any suffocation. Our guide 
informed us that this absence of nausea was 
a marked sign of good health, which was cer- 
tainly well worth knowing. 

Words fail to convey any adequate idea 
of the summit of Mongibello. As we stood 
looking down into the crater, on that memo. 
rable September morn, the first thought was 
that it was a steaming caldron in whose 
depths the eternal thunders sport unmolested. 
It appeared to be filled with: lava to within a 
dozen feet of the brim, and this seemed to be 
wrestling for the mastery with what were un- 
doubtedly blocks of ice and snow that had 
fallen off from the edge of the crater. We 
saw little or no smoke rising out of the 
abyss; but a moist, sulphurous vapor, which 
united also the gaseous elements of certain 
vitriolic salts, was easily detected, and was 
by no means pleasant to inhale into the 
lungs. 

We did not venture to descend into the 
chasm, though such a feat has been per- 
formed by certain travelers without any con- 
sequent misfortune. It is usually regarded 
as unsafe to attempt to do so, unless, indeed, 
the guide knows his business, and is consid- 
ered trustworthy. 

While we stood in full view of this awe- 
inspiring scene, we beheld the glorious sun 
lifting his head above the water of the Ioni- 
an Sea. Subsequently, a shadow of a most 
delicate purple was thrown by the volcano 
across the island, and, lo! in the western 
horizon there was a perfect image of Mongi- 
bello repeated as in a mirror. 

As the moon slowly disappeared, the pan- 
orama became more beautiful. The wind had 
partially abated, and it seemed as if the chill 
of the atmosphere was growing less intense. 

As is too often true, there was not the 
slightest trace of a mist, though it was to be 
expected at this season of the year. Stand- 
ing on a mount of solitary majesty, we paused 
to view. It was possible to discern the en- 
tire outline of the island. In the west were 
the mountain of Palermo and the sea be 
yond. In the north we again caught sight 
of the Chimney of Stromboli and the Lipari 
Islands; in the east, the Straits of Messina, 
the rocky coast of Calabria, and the islands 
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of the Ionian Sea; finally, in the south, the 
sea-coast and its remarkable inclosure. 

After casting another glance at the chasm, 
and being again reminded of the fact that 
Virgil never wrote more truthfully than in 
his description of Etna, in the third book of 
the “ Zneid,” we retraced our footsteps. 

Suffice it to add that we reached the Casa 
in safety, and again mounted our mules, con- 
tinued our return to Nicolosi, and there set- 
tled with our guide, and, after a brief season 
of rest, rode back to Catania. My ascent of 
Mongibello was assuredly the most arduous 
and severe undertaking that I have ever 
made. It was also the most satisfactory 
and sublime; and in this latter conviction 


the doctor coincides. 
Georee L. AvsTIN. 





SPRING DAYS IN AIKEN. 
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I. 


ELENA fell ill. The trouble came on 
by slow degrees—so slow, indeed, that 
it was almost impossible to determine what 
it throve upon. She gradually grew weaker 
and paler, and she became tormented by a 
slight cough and a fevered pulse. Now and 
then these two symptoms of the distemper 
grew less, but they invariably returned af- 
ter very short intervals, and with renewed 
strength. This sort of hide-and-seek was 
not to our minds, and we awoke to the fact 
that she was a fit subject for treatment. 

It was then the latter part of winter, and 
ten thousand gayeties made the city a pleas- 
antabode forany woman. Helena could not, 
or at least did not, bring herself to turn her 
back upon these in time. She dallied with 
her disaffection in that blind way that the 
friends of all invalids know so well; and it 
was not until she began to fail in strength 
and color that she decided to lend an ear to 
advisers, It is more than likely that, if con- 
sumption and all the troubles that lead to it 
made some outward manifestation of their 
presence, their ravages would be reduced by 
about one hundred per cent. It is because 
the trouble is out of sight, and out of the 
reach of bandages and ointments, that in- 
valids are enabled to regard it with the far- 
off attention that they bestow upon the as- 
sumption that they are to live hereafter. It 
is not until the sickness begins to interfere 
with their daily habits, and with the coarser 
functions of their bodies, that they awaken 
to the fact that something is the matter, al- 
beita score of the minor monitors of health 
have sounded the alarm for weeks. It was 
so with this patient. She ignored the whis- 
pered warnings, and it was not until her 
rings seemed to have grown too large, and her 
eyes too bright, and her step too languid, that 
she became docile and tractable. 

It was clear that she must quit the North. 
The strong east winds were far too much for 
her, and she trembled in an atmosphere of 
thirty degrees. 

On stormy days—days that, had she been 
in health, would have drawn her out-of-doors 
to breast the wind and rain like a fisherman 
—she now shrank by a fire, wrapped in that 








sweet melancholy that belonged to her ill- 
ness, and that throve upon the noise of the 
tempest, and upon all the selected sober 
things of life. 

Jack contemplated this state of affairs 
with the utmost trepidation. He searched 
for a place of refuge, bringing to the task of 
sifting evidence all the acumen of a lawyer 
and a husband. <A word about evidence on 
matters like this: Fully seven-eighths of the 
testimony that may be had for the asking 
from friends that “ have been upon the ground 
themselves, and who know it as well as they 
know their own homes,” is utterly worthless. 
The people are very few who are able to 
make just distinctions between their own and 
the general experience in summing up the 
virtues of any resort or sanitarium, and it is 
certain that a man will permit his judgment 
to exhibit a glow or a shade according as he 
himself experienced fair or foul weather, or 
drank good or bad coffee. It is only by 
means of ingenious and merciless cross-ex- 
amination that a grain of wheat can be found 
amid the bushel of ordinary chaff, and to get 
at this it is necessary to ride rough-shod over 
rumors, beliefs, convictions, and statistics, 
and to treat all witnesses as intentional “ de- 
ludthers.”” Jack passed several places in re- 
view, and finally decided that the reputation 
of Aiken, a small town upon a sand-ridge in 
the centre of South Carolina, was the best 
sustained. He arrived at this conclusion by 
a vast exercise of discrimination, but he found 
that it was only after he had finally decided 
that his real trouble and perplexity be- 
gan. 

For every five men that had “been at 
Aiken, and had left it, sir, by the first train,” 
he found five other who had “ been there ev- 
ery year for the past three or four years, and 
who looked upon it as a sort of second home.” 
Several held up their hands and cried, “‘ There 
is nothing to be seen!” Others held up their 
hands and cried, “ There is every thing to be 
felt!’? One party said, “There is nothing 
there but'sand.” Another said, “Thank the 
Lord for that! Were there no sand, there 
would be no sanitarium. And, besides, you 
have forgotten the pine-woods that begin at 
the very doors of the town.” One class said, 
uneasily, “ There is nothing to do.” Anoth- 
er said, “ The place is as calm and peaceful as 
the sky itself.” Another (mournfully), “ Bat 
theinvalids!” Another(with elation), “ You 
mean the convalescents.” Another, “ Think 
of the heat!” Another, “Think of the four 
months of June!” 

Thus the comments flew, as thick as snow, 
alighting everywhere, but weighing nothing. 
Jack established three or four points with 
reasonable certainty, but only three or four. 
All the others were left in a fog, and they 
never came into the light of day, to our eyes, 
until we went and saw for ourselves. It be- 


| came reasonably plain that Aiken was dry, 


quiet, equable in temperature, and that it 
was capable of entertaining guests. This 
was sufficient for the time, though the ground 
was by no means covered. 

The heavy-eyed Helena submitted half 
sadly to a separation from the land of snows 
and leaden clouds, and began her two-day 
journey with asigh. Jack found “In Memo- 





riam ” in her satchel of light reading, and he 
lost it in Washington, At Richmond she 
asked him to hum the first few bars of Cho- 
pin’s “ Marche Funébre,” to assist her memo- 
ry, but he had forgotten. When she moved she 
did so with a languor that was pathetic (and 
exceedingly graceful). She had a large, com- 
prehensive way of looking out of the win- 
dows and at the people in the car—a way 
that would have been natural to a goddess 


lately furnished with all the secrets of life: 


and death. Sheassumed to be upon a higher 
plane than that occupied by Jack and myself, 
and when she smiled (which was but rarely) 
she seemed to do so with this mental reserva- 
tion: “I am not at all entertained, dear men, 
though I appear to be. It is an amiable little 
trick of mine, but your humor is really too 
slight—too earthy.” 

But, seriously, it was not pleasant to con- 
sider her case, or to take note of the physical 
changes that occurred. She was thinner, 
paler, and far less elastic in her movements, 
than formerly, and her spirit had lost all of 
its sweet vitality. 

The climate of Aiken was expected to re- 
form this. Should it fail to do so, our anxie- 
ties would increase a hundred-fold, for it was 
by no means demonstrated that the air of 
any other sanitarium in the length or breadth 
of the whole world possessed qualities that 
were more corrective and healing in their ac- 
tion. 

We approached Aiken at nightfall, on an 
evening in early March. The train toiled up 
a hill, and ran into a deep cut made through 
an earth of Venetian red. The air was soft 
and warm, a score of negro porters made a 
fearful noise, and a group of “ city folk,” hud- 
dled together iike a covey of patridges, stood 
under the gas-lights—then the warm welcome 
of the hotel, then a furtive reconnoitre, 
then congratulations, and then rest. 

“We've got her here at last,” said the 
fearing husband, “and I must now demand 
that you watch her like a tiger. She is ill 
of an illness whose first stages are any thing 
but unpleasant, and I have little doubt that, 
were perfect health offered her at this mo- 
ment in a parcel, she would reflect, and end 
by laying it on the table. She has no pain 
whatever; she is forced to be quiet, and she 
depends upon the resources of her well-fur- 
nished head for enjoyment. 

“Therefore, I am sure that she will be 
constantly treading upon the skirts of the 
demon. She will try to sit down when she 
should be standing up; she will try to re- 
main in-doors when she should be in the 
outer air; she will try to eat improper food; 
she will try to talk with the most gloomy in- 
valid she can find; she will mistake laziness 
for incapacity, and therefore will wish to 
walk but little; she will try to write twenty 
pages a day in letters for home; she will—in 
short, she will try to contract all the habits 
of the blue society, and never out of her own 
head will she do any thing to help herself. 
Therefore, we must take her into cusiody, 
and put her through her paces (she'll pardon 
the slang), and there must be no flinching. 
She must be made to walk, to ride, to chat, 
to laugh, to sleep, to eat, to sit still, with a 
law that is irresistible—in a word, my dear 
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uncle, she must be led back into health by 
her ears.” 

The struggle began. 
scribe the battle-field. 

Aiken is an old-fashioned Southern town, 
possessing still most of its ancient charac- 
teristics. Its streets are exceedingly wide, the 
houses in the main are large and pleasant, and 
the distances between here, there, and else- 
where, are great enough to destroy, in a few 
years, all the natural love of companionship 
that man possesses. The main avenue is two 
hundred and fifty feet wide, and the streets 
that cross it are one hundred and fifty. It 
is a puzzle, to one accustomed to the com- 
paratively closely-built towns of the North, to 
understand how any sense of communion or 
unity can exist where a population is as 
widely dispersed as it is here. The people 
seem to be semi-strangers, and withhold 
themselves with a somewhat jealous air from 
that cheerful, enlivening intimacy with each 
other that is so common in the upper States. 
Had the town been a little more compact, per- 
haps it would have been a little more happy, 
and possibly a little more prosperous. 

The land upon which it is situated is an 
elevated plateau, some six or seven hundred 
feet above the level of the sea, and the soil 
is an almost unmixed sand. This sand is 
scantily covered with a thin alluvium, easily 
broken through by a carriage-wheel, and it 
bears but little grass, and hardly any of the 
minor natural plants. The great Southern 
pine, however, springs out of it as boldly as 
pillars spring out of a cathedral-floor ; and, 
turn where one will, groves and forests of 
these mighty trees stand in the way. With- 
in the town the verdure is abundant and 
varied. Every house has its garden full of 
trees and southern plants, wrung by plenty of 
fertilizing and infinite patience out of a land 
fit only for a desert. Inside the white pal- 
ings one finds dense thickets of yellow jas- 
mine, rose-bushes, orange, wild-olive, and fig 
trees, bamboo, Spanish bayonet, and number- 
less sorts of vines and creepers, to say nothing 
of the low bush and surface flowers that are 
common in the North. But, without the 
palings, the sand is as dry and white as it is 
upon the sea-shore. 

The spirit of the town is a languid one. 
Apart from the ease and lassitude that natu- 
rally belongs to the class of visitors, there is 
a contented leisure in all the people native to 
the place. No one seems anxious. No one 
hastens. The days and the seasons are long, 
and life seems endless. If a horse moves 
faster than a walk, he takes the “lope,” a 
pace which is as lazy as the rocking of a 
cradle. You hear no rattle of hoofs, for the 
sand is so soft; the single railroad is hidden 
in a cut, and so there is no roar to the ap- 
proaching trains; there are no factories in 
town, and therefore no clatter of machinery 
and no clangor of bells. Those who move far, 
ride. Those who move a little way expect to 
be brought back by a team. Those who go 
across a square take the afternoon. Those 
who intend to go to-morrow sit down to-day 
to think it over. The population of the town 
is two thousand, half black and half white. 

Even the main street, two hundred and 
fifty feet wide, like the others, affords no ani- 
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mation. In its centre are four or five hitching 
circles for mules, three or four wells, and a 
small town-hall, with an ugly lock-up beneath 
it. The sand is deep, but the street-crossings, 
being of clay, are hard. There are two rows 
of shops and offices in an eighth of a mile in 
length, but there is no fire-engine, and so the 
owners have to pay six per cent. for insur- 
ance. Many of the shopkeepers are Ger- 
mans, and they are the most thrifty people in 
the place, as they are in most other places. 
The Germans seem to have the power of 
bringing water out of rocks that all other 
nationalities have rapped at in vain, and all 
along the road between this and Charleston 
the most striking signs in the villages read, 
“ Beekmann,” “ Steiner,” and “‘ Meyer,” and 
the like. 

Just without the town, indeed, encroach- 
ing upon its very streets, begin the true pine- 
woods. To the north, east, and south, the 
land is level, but to the west it falls away in 
deep gorges, and gives the shade and sunshine 
plenty of play. Upon the very edge of the 
plateau, and overlooking the broad intervale, 
there stands a great hotel, with an acre of 
windows, and a league of piazzas ; not far from 
it, also upon the edge of the highland, is a group 
of single-storied cottages, with broad eaves, 
luxuriant gardens, and patches of rare, long 
grass—a sight that one quickly learns to wel- 
come after a few days’ strolling over the 
brown floors of the woodlands. 

Through all the forests there run winding 
paths and a certain species of thoroughfares 
known in some parts of the region as “ neigh- 
borhood roads.” These are roads that lead 
from one house to another, across the coun- 
try, and without respect to line or distance. 
This carelessness makes them charming. 
They are commonly hard and of gray-white 
sand, thickly sprinkled with pine-needles and 
fragments of bark, and they lose themselves 
like threads in a tangle. 

The moment that one strolls outside the 
town he discovers these foot- ways leading 
off here and there from the right and the 
left into leafy obscurities, half illuminated 
by the sun and half darkened by the shade 
of the lofty pine-plumes far above. Few 
birds are to be heard. Now and then a jay 
lifts up its short and somewhat querulous 
voice, but commonly all is silent. Where the 
ground is level one may look far in advance 
and see among the brown tree-trunks another 
portion of the path he is treading ; but upon 
the western side of the town, where the land 
is broken, tle way loses itself at once up- 
hill and down-dale and in winding turns in 
and out among the oaken copses. I do not 
know of a place where people stroll in a truer 
way than they do here. To walk in the woods 
is an important part of the duty of an in- 
valid, and the pleasantest part of the enjoy- 
ment of a lounger. But, to do it well, to get 
out of the act all the virtue that lies in it, 
requires practice in the great arts of self- 
abandonment and of seeing. The stroller in 
Aiken soon becomes an adept in these arts. 
He may not be a botanist, and he may know 
nothing of trees ; he may remember very few 
verses, and he may have an indifferent eye 
for color and artistic effect, yet so gentle will 
he find the air, so splendid the hues of the 





sky, the party-colored sands, and the old and 
new verdure, and so tranquil and retired the 
recesses of the forest, that he will fast be- 
come, in spite of his disabilities, a most ob- 
serving indolent; he will not walk, he will 
saunter ; he will not glance, he will gaze; he 
will not pass any plant heedlessly, but he will 
stop and ponder; he will not breathe, he 
will inhale; he will not talk, except to him- 
self, for the spirit of the woods is the same 
as the spirit of a sanctuary. 

It was among these incomparable lanes 
that the tired Helena began to regain ber 
wasted energies. 

Perhaps the subtile qualities of the bal. 
samic air had much to do with her revival, 
for it is a powerful agent; but I am inclined 
to think that tbe delightful warmth and the 
utter tranquillity of all things worked the 
greater part of the cure. 

The effect of a fair Aiken day upon one 
fresh from the bitter spring winds of the 
North is something wonderful. You descend 
from your chamber in the early morning, and 
find the doors and windows gaping wide, and 
a faint, fresh breeze stirring through the 
house. You perceive the scent of flowers, 
and you go out upon the veranda. The gar- 
den below you, with its soil of whitish-yel- 
low sand, is overcrowded with verdure. The 
masses of leaves, so rich are they, seem to 
have been lately drenched with water. The 
white and red roses lift themselves with their 
own grace into the sweet air, and every in- 
terval in the cloud of green shows a handful 
of fragrant blooms. There is none of that 
earthy scent that one always perceives in 
Northern gardens in early morning; the air 
is dry, even though it is cool and fresh. Out- 
side the white fence is the broad, deserted 
street, with a score of lofty, fine-leaved oaks 
growing hap-hazard in the centre of it. A 
thin sprinkling of grass covers the untraveled 
portion of the way, while the tracks in which 
the wheels run is of soft earth, ankle-deep. 
Beneath the shade of the oaks is a bench or 
two, where strollers sit when they are tired. 
Beyond the trees, on the other side of the 
way, are another paling, another garden, and 
another house with a pillared portico, perhaps, 
but all so distant that you look upon the de- 
mesne as a hermitage of some sad recluse— 
a place not to be thought of with familiarity, 
still less to be talked of. In another direc- 
tion you see a negro’s log-cabin built close 
on the highway, with its brown-mud chimney 
sticking close to its shabby end, and its lit- 
tle herd of children playing and falling about 
upon the door-step. Beyond this and beyond 
the trees, on every side, you catch glimpses 
of other huts and other houses: now a ga- 
ble; now a gray roof; now another chim- 
ney-stack ; and now more pillars and more 
piazzas. There seem to be plenty of sugges- 
tions of life and neighborhood, but you look 
in vain for a settlement, and you listen in 
vain for noises of bustle and traffic. You 
walk out into the sunlight at ten o’clock. 
You pass down the street, seeing no one and 
hearing nothing, except now .nd then, per- 
haps, the caroling of some canary-bird in 
some hidden parlor. You look up the street, 
and you see that it disappears at the distance 
of a quarter of a mile in a wood. You look 
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down, and you see in another distance that it 
crosses a ravine by means of a brown bridge. 
If you wait a while, a negro will walk past ; 
or a four-wheeled cart, drawn by two shaggy 
oxen, driven by a stolid, pale-faced country- 
man, will trail along through the tiresome 
gand upon the avenue. 

The landscape never “climbs the sky.” 
It is flat. Upon looking off to the right or 
left, or in any direction, you find your eye 
to be on the level with the horizon. There 
are no hills, no elevations of any sort. The 
sky seems as vast as it seems at sea. The 
trees, notwithstanding their height and den- 
sity, lay before you in long lines, with beau- 
tiful vistas between, that run on to the right 
and left indefinitely, but never rise in those 
grand hill-side terraces that are so dear to 
Northern eyes. 

This flatness adds to the sense of tran- 
quillity that you are sure to feel. There is 
nothing to clamber, nothing to ascend, noth- 
ing wherefrom you are tormented to take a 
view. 

As the day gets on, people multiply, and 
in a single glance you often see several, most 
of them in the distance, moving slowly and 
reflecting deeply. A few more teams from 
the country, laden with corn and chickens, 
or with one bale of cotton (the owner’s wife, 
in a sun-bonnet, seated on top), come along 
and proceed to the general market in the 
main street. Now and then you see a stran- 
ger (a husband, commonly, with wife attend- 
ant) groping along with a cane, and now and 
then a gay young pair out for a gallop in all 
the city vanities of hats and veils. 





A STUDY OF THE CIVIL 
WAR: 


GENERAL SHERMAN’S CONTRIBUTION TO ITS 
HISTORY. 


Ii. 


UR outline sketch of General Sherman’s | 


“Memoirs” has now brought us to the 
surrender of Atlanta. There remains —and 
for this we have purposely reserved a sepa- 
tate, though briefer, concluding paper — the 
description of that exploit, so much discussed 
and so fruitlessly disputed, which completed 
General Sherman’s fame asa military leader 
—the march through Georgia to the sea. 

The credit of this great movement—so 
masterly that its conception might well form 
almost the sole glory of a military chief—has 
been far more a bone of contention among 
the self-appointed adherents of the great gen- 
erals of our war than among those generals 
themselves. There has been a strong party 
eager to attribute to General Grant the origin 
of a manceuvre executed by-his lieutenant; 
and the idea thus advanced—the result of 
honest conviction in its beginning—has not 
been slow to draw to its support the many 
towhom the always candid and sometimes 
rather blunt Sherman has given real or fan- 
¢ied cause of enmity. 

We do not see why General Sherman does 
tot, in these “ Memoirs,” prove his right to 
the conception of this movement beyond the 





shadow of a doubt. We will give here the 
dispatches and letters which he quotes as 
bearing on the point; and, until some one 
can either impugn them or show others ante- 
dating them, we shall share a conviction 
which we are sure will be felt by all candid 
readers : 


“On the 1st of November,” says General 
Sherman, “I telegraphed very fully to Gen- 
eral Grant, at City Point, who must have 
been disturbed by the wild rumors that filled 
the country, and, on the 2d of November, re- 
ceived (at Rome) this dispatch : 


“*Crry Point, November 1, 1864—6 P. m. 
“* Major-General SHERMAN : 

“Do you not think it advisable, now that 
Hood has gone so far north, to entirely ruin 
him before starting on your proposed cam- 
paign? With Hood’s army destroyed, you 
can go where you please with impunity. I 
believed, and still believe, if you had started 
south while Hood was in the neighborhood 
of you, he would have been forced to go after 
you. Now that he is far away, he might look 
upon the chase as useless, and he will go in 
one direction while you are pushing in the 
other. If you can see a chance of destroy- 
ing Hood’s army, attend to that first, and 
make your other move secondary. 

“*U. S. Grant, Lieutenant-General.’ 


“ My answer is dated— 


“* Rome, Georera, November 2, 1864. 
“ ¢ Tieutenant-General U. 8. Grant, City Point, 
Virginia: 

“* Your dispatch is received. If I could 
hope to overbaul Hood, I would turn against 
him with my whole force; then he would re- 
treat to the southwest, drawing me as a de- 
coy away from Georgia, which is his chief 
object. If he ventures north of the Tennes- 
see River, I may turn in that direction, and 
endeavor to get below him on his line of re- 
treat; but thus far he has not gone above 
the Tennessee River. General Thomas will 
have aforce strong enough to prevent his 
reaching any country in which we have an in- 
terest; and he has orders, if Hood turns to 
follow me, to push for Selma, Alabama. No 
single army can catch Hood, and I am con- 
vinced the best results will follow from our 
defeating Jeff. Davis’s cherished plan of 
making me leave Georgia by mancuvring. 
Thus far I have confined my efforts to thwart 
this plan, and have reduced baggage so that 
I can pick up and start in any direction; but 
I regard the pursuit of Hood as useless. Still, 
if he attempts to invade Middle Tennessee, I 
will hold Decatur, and be prepared to move 
in that direction ; but, unless I let go of At- 
lanta, my force will not be equal to his. 

“<*W. T. Saerman, Major-General.’ 


“By this date, under the intelligent and 
energetic action of Colonel W. W. Wright, 
and with the labor of fifteen hundred men, 
the railroad-break of fifteen miles about Dal- 
ton was repaired so far as to admit of the 
passage of cars, and I transferred my head- 
quarters to Kingston, as more central; and 
from that place, on the same day (November 
2d), again telegraphed to General Grant : 


“*Krneston, Grorata, November 2, 1864. 
“ * Tieutenant-General U.S. Grant, City Point, 
Virginia : 

“<Tf I turn back, the whole effect of my 
campuign will be lost. By my movements I 
have thrown Beauregard (Hood) well to the 
west, and Thomas will have ample time and 
sufficient troops to hold him until the reén- 
forcements from Missouri reach him. We 
have now ample supplies at Chattanooga 
and Atlanta, and can stand a month’s inter- 
ruption to our communications. I do not be- 
lieve the Confederate army can reach our rail- 





road lines except by cavalry-raids, and Wil- 
son will have cavalry enough to checkmate 
them. Iam clearly of opinion that the best 
results will follow my contemplated move- 
ment through Georgia. 

“©W. T. Suerman, Major-General.’ 


“That same day I received, in answer to 
the Rome dispatch, the following : 

“© Crry Pornt, ViRGINIA, 
November 2, 1864—11.30 a. m. } 
“* Major-General SHERMAN : 

“* Your dispatch of 9 a. mM. yesterday is 
just received. I dispatched you the same 
date, advising that Hood’s army, now that it 
has worked so far north, ought to be looked 
upon now as the “ object.” With the force, 
however, that you have left with General 
Thomas, he must be able to take care of 
Hood and destroy him. 

“T do not see that you can withdraw from 
where you are to follow Hood, without giving 
up all we have gained in territory. I say, 
then, go on as you propose. 

“*U. S. Grant, Liewlenant- General.’ 


“This was the first time that General 
Grant assented to the ‘march to the sea,’ 
and, although many of his warm friends and 
admirers insist that he was the author and 
projector of that march, and that I simply 
executed his plans, General Grant has never, 
in my opinion, thought so or said so. The 
truth is fully given in an original letter of 
President Lincoln, which I received at Savan- 
nah, Georgia, and have at this instant before 
me, every word of which is in his own famil- 
iar handwriting. It is dated— 


“**WasHineton, December 26, 1864. 
“¢When you were about leaving Atlanta 
for the Atlantic coast, I was anxious, if not 
fearful; but, feeling that you were the better 
judge, and remembering “ nothing risked, 
nothing gained,” I did not interfere. Now, 
the undertaking being a succese, the honor is 
all yours; for I believe none of us went fur- 
ther than to acquiesce ; and, taking the work 
of General Thomas into account, as it should 
be taken, it is, indeed, a great success. Not 
only does it afford the obvious and immediate 
military advantages, but, in showing to the 
world that your army could be divided, put- 
ting the stronger part to an important new 
service, and yet leaving enough to vanquish 
the old opposing force of the whole, Hood’s 
army, it brings those who sat in darkness to 
see a great light. But what next? I sup- 
pose it will be safer if I leave General Grant 
and yourself to decide. A. Lixcoiy.’ 


“Of course, this judgment, made after 
the event, was extremely flattering, and was 
all I ever expected, a recognition of the 
truth and of its importance. I have often 
been asked, by well-meaning friends, when 
the thought of that march first entered my 
mind. I knew that an army which had pene- 
trated Georgia as far as Atlanta could not 
turn back. It must go ahead, but when, 
how, and where, depended on many consid- 
erations. As soon as Hood had shifted across 
from Lovejoy’s to Palmetto, I saw the move 
in my ‘mind’s eye;’ and, after Jeff. Da- 
vis’s speech at Palmetto, of September 26th, 
I was more positive in my conviction, but 
was in doubt as to the time and manner. 
When General Hood first struck our railroad ° 
above Marietta, we were not ready, and I was 
forced to watch his movements further, till 
he had ‘ carromed’ off to ‘the west of Deca- 
tur. Then I was perfectly convinced, and had 
no longer a shadow of doubt. The only pos- 
sible question was as to Thomas’s strength 
and ability to meet Hood in the open field. 
I did not suppose that General Hood, though 
rash, would venture to attack fortified places 
like Allatoona, Resaca, Decatur, and Nash- 
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ville ; but he did so, and in so doing he played 
into our hands perfectly.” 


We have quoted at great length from 
General Sherman’s own language, but to 
many readers this extract will be one of the 
most important we could have made from the 
book, and it is a case where pone but the 
original words would have sufficed. This is 
a passage which ought either to set at rest 
all dispute, or to force Sherman’s opponents 
in this question into the field with proof as 
forcible and decisive as what he cites from 
the only men who could have been authori- 
ties. 

On the 12th of November General Sher- 
man left Kingston for Atlanta. As he and 
his staff paused to rest at noon of that day, a 
telegraph-operator with the party, attaching 
a portable instrument to the wires, received 
an encouraging dispatch from General Thom- 
as, at Nashville. As General Sherman an- 
swered it, some of his men burned a bridge, 
severing the telegraph-wires, “and all com- 
munication with the rear ceased thenceforth.” 
Old soldier as he was, Sherman was strongly 
impressed by the situation. He says: 


“ As we rode on toward Atlanta that night 
I remember the railroad-trains going to the 
rear with a furious speed ; the engineers and 
the few men about the trains waving us an 
affectionate adieu. 
event—two hostile armies marching in oppo- 
site directions, each in the full belief that it 
was achieving a final and conclusive result in 
a great war; and I was strongly inspired with 
the feeling that the movement on our part 
was a direct attack upon the rebel army and 
the rebel capital at Richmond, though a full 
thousand miles of hostile eountry intervened, 
and that, for better or worse, it would end 
the war.” 


The great march was begun with a force 
of sixty-two thousand two hundred and four 
men. 


“The most extraordinary efforts had been 
made to purge this army of non-combatants 
and of sick men, for we knew well that there 
was to be no place of safety save with the 
army itself; our wagons were loaded with 
ammunition, provisions, and forage, and we 
could ill afford to haul even sick men in the 
ambulances, so that all on this exhibit may be 
assumed to have been able-bodied, experi- 
enced soldiers, well armed, well = and 
provided, as far as human foresight could, 
with all the essentials of life, strength, and 
vigorous action.” 


A strong.appeal had been made to the 
men in the General Orders of November 8th 
and 9th (which are given in full) to main- 
tain “ discipline, patience, and courage ;” and 
the result showed that they answered nobly. 


“ About 7 a.m. of November 16th we rode 
out of Atlanta by the Decatur road, filled by 
the marching troops and wagons of the Four- 
teenth Corps; and, reaching the hill, just 
outside of the old rebel works, we naturally 
paused to look back upon the scenes of our 
past battles, We stood upon the very ground 
whereon was fought the bloody battle of July 
22d, and could see the copse of wood where 
McPherson fell. Behind us lay Atlanta, 
smouldering and in ruins, the black smoke 
rising high in the air, and hanging like a 
pall over the ruined city. Away off in the 
distance, on the McDonough road, was the 
rear of Howard’s column, the gun-barrels 
glistening in the sun, the white-topped wag- 
ons stretching away to the south; and right 
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before us the Fourteenth Corps, marching 
steadily and rapidly, with a cheery look and 
swinging pace, that made light of the thou- 
sand miles that lay between us and Rich- 
mond. Some band, by accident, struck up 
the anthem of ‘John Brown’s soul goes 
marching on ;’ the men caught up the strain, 
and never before or since have I heard the 
chorus of ‘Glory, glory, hallelujah!’ done 
with more spirit, or in better harmony of 
time and place. 

“Then we turned our horses’ heads to 
the east; Atlanta was soon lost behind the 
screen of trees, and became a thing of the 
past. Around it clings many a thought of 
desperate battle, of hope and fear, that now 
seem like the memory of a dream; and I 
have never seen the place since. The day 
was extremely beautiful, clear sunlight, with 
bracing air, and an unusual feeling of exhila- 
ration seemed to pervade all minds—a feel- 
ing of something to come, vague and unde- 
fined, still full of venture and intense interest. 
Even the common soldiers caught the inspi- 
ration, and many a group called out to me as 
I worked my way past them, ‘ Uncle Billy, I 
guess Grant is waiting for us at Richmond !’ 
Indeed, the general sentiment was that we 
were marching for Richmond, and that there 
we should end the war, but how and when they 
seemed to care not; nor did they measure 
the distance, or count the cost in life, or 
bother their brains about the great rivers to 
be crossed, and the food required for man 
and beast, that had to be gathered by the 
way. There was a ‘ devil-may-care’ feeling 
pervading officers and men, that made me feel 
the full load of responsibility, for success 
would be accepted as a matter of course, 
whereas, should we fail, this ‘march’ would 
be adjudged the wild adventure of a crazy 
fool. I had no purpose to march direct for 
Richmond by way of Augusta and Charlotte, 
but always designed to reach the sea-coast 
first at Savannah or Port Royal, South Caro- 
lina, and even kept in mind the alternative 
of Pensacola.” 


Of course we cannot follow here the count- 
less incidents of the march; the stories of 
the people, and especially the negroes, among 
whose curious inquiries and exhibitions of 
feeling there is material for an even more 
capital selection of anecdotes and odd, pict- 
uresque scenes than the general here has 
space to give; of the countless ingenious 
methods devised for “foraging liberally on 
the country;” the endless consternation 
that, as the daring invasion went on, spread 
throughout the South; the entry into and 
occupation of Milledgeville ; the regular and 
steady approach to the sea-coast ; and, final- 
ly, the investment of Savannah. We cannot 
follow the details, but we can assure the 
reader of the “ Memoirs” that if he begins 
them expecting to find a mere dry military 
record, no chapter can more fully undeceive 
him than this. General Sherman enters fully 
into the dash and fire of the movement; 
every picturesque feature of it is appreci- 
ated, and nearly all are touched upon by him. 
The story reads like the very romance of 


: history, as indeed it is, and it is as absorb- 


ing as any semi-mythical tale of older wars, 
even its nearness to us taking nothing from 
its effect. 

By the 12th of December Sherman was in 
front of Savannah. Between him and the city 
lay Fort McAllister, and beyond the city lay 
the United States fleet, waiting “ with supplies 
and clothing in Ossabaw Sound.” Progress 
was for a moment stayed, and Fort McAllister 





was the obstacle in the way. At sunrise of 
the 13th General Hazen received his orders 
“to march rapidly down the right bank of 
the Ogeechee, and without hesitation to as. 
sault and carry Fort McAllister by storm.” 
Sherman and Howard rode to the latter’s sig 
nal-station at the plantation of a Mr, Cheeves, 
and stationed themselves in a position to 
overlook the coming struggle. The descrip. 
tion that follows is too good to be given in 
any but the commander's own words : 


“ About two P. M. we observed signs of 
commotion in the fort, and noticed one or two 
guns fired inland, and some musket-skirmish- 
ing in the woods close by. 

“ This betokened the approach of Hazen’s 
division, which had been anxiously expected, 
and soon thereafter the signal-officer discoy- 
ered about three miles above the fort a signal- 
flag, with which he conversed, and found it to 
belong to General Hazen, who was preparing 
to assault the fort, and wanted to know if | 
were there. On being assured of this fact, 
and that I expected the fort to be carried be- 
fore night, I received by signal the assurance 
of General Hazen that he was muking his 
preparations, and would soon attempt the as- 
sault. The sun was rapidly declining, and I 
was dreadfully impatient. At that very mo- 
ment some one discovered a faint cloud of 
smoke, and an object gliding, as it were, 
along the horizon above the tops of the sedge 
toward the sea, which little by little grew till 
it was pronounced to be the smoke-stack of a 
steamer coming up the river. ‘It must be 
one of our squadron!’ Soon the flag of the 
United States was plainly visible, and our at- 
tention was divided between this approaching 
steamer and the expected assault. When the 
sun was about an hour high, another signal- 
message came from Genera] Hazen that he 
was all ready, and I replied to go ahead, as a 
friendly steamer was approaching from below. 
Soon we made out a group of officers on the 
deck of this vessel, signaling with a flag, 
‘Who are you?’ The answer went back 
promptly, ‘General Sherman.’ Then followed 
the question, ‘Is Fort McAllister taken?’ 
‘Not yet, but it will be in a minute!’ Al- 
most at that instant of time, we saw Hazen’s 
troops come out of the dark fringe of woods 
that encompassed the fort, the lines dressed 
as on parade, with colors flying, and moving 
forward with a quick, steady pace. Fort Me- 
Allister was then all alive, its big guns beleb- 
ing forth dense clouds of smoke, which soon 
enveloped our assaulting lines. One color 
went down, but was up in a moment. On 
the lines advanced, faintly seen in the white, 
sulphurous smoke ; there was a pause, & ces- 
sation of fire; the smoke cleared away, and 
the parapets were blue with our men, who 
fired their muskets in the air, and shouted so 
that we actually heard them, or felt that we 
did. Fort McAllister was taken, and the 
good news was instantly sent by the signal- 
officer to our navy friends on the approaching 
gunboat, for a point of timber had shut out 
Fort McAllister from their view, and they had 
not seen the action at all, but must have 
heard the cannonading. 

“ During the progress of the assault, our 
little group on Cheeves’s mill hardly breathed ; 
but no sooner did we see our flags on the 
parapet than I exclaimed, in the language of 
the poor negro at Cobb’s plantation, * This 
nigger will have no sleep this night !’” 


That night General Sherman was on board 
a United States gunboat, writing a dispatch 
to the Secretary of War. His march to thei 
sea was ended. He had passed through hostile 
country from Atlanta to the ocean, cut off from 
his base of supplies, with but trifling loss, 
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with his men and horses in better condition 
than had ever been seen in any army after 
such a campaign ; and he had ended by car- 
rying by storm a heavily-armed fort, backed | 
by a garrison that had had weeks for prepara- 
tion. 

On the 17th of December the well-known 
letters passed between Sherman and Hardee 
with regard to the surrender of the city of 
Savannah. On the 18th, Hardee having re- 
fused the demand, Sherman decided that 
“nothing remained but to assault: ” 


“The ground was difficult, and, as all for- 
mer assaults had proved so bloody, I con- 
cluded to make one more effort to completely 
surround Savannah on all sides, so as fur- 
ther to excite Hardee’s fears, and, in case of 
success, to capture the whole of his army. 
We had completely invested the place on the 
north, west, and south, but there remained to 
the enemy, on the east, the use of the old 
dike or plank-road leading into South Caro- 
lina, and I knew that Hardee would have a 
pontoon-bridge across the river. On exam- 
ining my maps, I thought that the division 
of John P. Hatch, belonging to General Fos- 
ter’s command, might be moved from its then 
position at Broad River, by water, down to 
Bluffton, from which it could reach this 
plank-road, fortify and hold it—at some risk, 
of course, because Hardee could avail him- 
self of his central position to fall on this de- 
tachment with his whole army. I did not 
want to make a mistake like ‘ Ball's Bluff’ 
at that period of the war; so, taking one or 
two of my personal staff, I rode back to 
King’s Bridge, leaving with Generals Howard 
and Slocum orders to make all possible prep- 
arations, but not to attack, during my two 
orthree days’ absence; and there I took a 
boat for Wassaw Sound, whence Admiral 
Dahlgren conveyed me in his own boat (the 
Harvest Moon) to Hilton Head, where I rep- 
resented the matter to General Foster, and 
he promptly agreed to give his personal at- 
tention to it. During the night of the 20th 
we started back; the wind blowing strong, 
Admiral Dahlgren ordered the pilot of the 
Harvest Moon to run into Tybee, and to work 
his way through to Wassaw Sound and the 
Ogeechee River by the Romney Marshes. 
We were caught by a low tide and stuck in 
the mud. After laboring some time, the ad- 
miral ordered out his barge; in it we pulled 
through this intricate and shallow channel, 
and toward evening of December 2Ist we 
discovered, coming toward us, a tug, called 
the Red Legs, belonging to the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department, with a staff-officer on 
board, bearing letters from Colonel Dayton 
to myself and the admiral, reporting that 
the city of Savannah had been found evacu- 
ated on the morning of December 21st, and 
was then in our possession. General Hardee 
had crossed the Savannah River by a pon- 
toon-bridge, carrying off his men and light 
artillery; blowing up his iron-clads and navy- 
yard, but leaving for us all the heavy guns, 
stores, cotton, railway-cars, steamboats, and 
&2 immense amount of public and private 
Property. Admiral Dahlgren concluded to 
£0 toward a vessel (the Sonoma) of his 
blockading fleet, which lay at anchor near 
Beaulieu, and I transferred to the Red Legs, 
and hastened up the Ogeechee River to 
King’s Bridge, whence I rode to my camp 
that same night. I there learned that, early 
on the morning of December 2Ist, the skir- 
mishers had detected the absence of the en- 
emy, and had occupied his lines simultaneous- 
y along their whole extent; but the left 
flank (Slocum), especially Geary’s division 
of the Twentieth Corps, claimed to have been 
the first to reach the heart of the city. 





“Generals Slocum and Howard moved 


their headquarters into the city, leaving the 
bulk of their troops in camps outside. On 
the morning of December 22d I followed 
with my own headquarters, and rode down 
Bull Street to the custom-house, from the 
roof of which we had an extensive view over 
the city, the river, and the vast extent of 
marsh and rice-fields on the South Carolina 
side. The navy-yard, and the wreck of the 
iron-clad ram Savannah, were still smoulder- 
ing, but all else looked quiet enough.” 

“Here,” says General Sherman, “ termi- 
nated the ‘March to the Sea;’’’ and here 
also, with this greatest personal exploit of 
its writer, our summary of his war-sketches 
may fitly end. 

We would gladly continue through the 
few remaining chapters of the book, that 
trace the events now ensuing, and the cam- 
paign of the Carolinas; and especially we 
would gladly quote from the long chapter 
that records “the end of the war.” But we 
have purposely used the space at our com- 
mand in dwelling upon events that only Gen- 
eral Sherman could best describe ; and in so 
doing we believe made the reader’s choice 
as well as our own. 

Our aim has been not to do more than to 
attract readers to the book ; no summary, how- 
ever full, can do more than give the merest 
clew to the mass of valuable matter that 
lies between these covers. There is no fear 
but that every intelligent reader in the coun- 
try will soon know it thoroughly; and, once 
so known, we believe opinion will be unani- 
mously with what was said in the beginning, 
that, no matter how judgments may differ as 
to their details, the first real contribution to 
the history of our civil war is before us in 
these memoirs. 





LIVING AND DEAD. 





RAPE on my neighbor’s door, 
Windows barred from the light ; 
And I know it is hushed for evermore, 
The voice that I heard last night— 
Heard as I sat apart, 
With my own grief at my heart. 


For the night was far, far spent, 
The dreary dawn was near, 

And no one of the steps that came and went 
Was the step I waited to hear: 

Waiting, heart-sick, in vain, 

I could hear that voice of pain— 


Inarticulate cries 
And a long-drawn, wailing moan, 
That brought the sudden tears to my eyes 
For my neighbor all unknown— 
The tears that would not flow 
For my own unuttered woe. 


Only a wall, ah me! 
Between two souls distressed— 
Two souls in their hour of agony, 
And whose was the bitterest 
God only knows. For mine, 
It was dumb and made no sign. 


Crape on my neighbor’s door 
Tells the end of his pain ; 

But, as for mine, as it was before, 
So it will be again. 

The saddest tears we shed 

Are not, alas! for the dead. 


Mary E. Bravery. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 





N discussions upon the entrance of woman 
into the professions one often finds 
those who would fain remand the entire sex 
to the sphere of household drudgery. With 
these people it is considered quite sufficient 
if a woman can cook, sew, mend, and look 
after the physical welfare of her children. 
We hope it is needless to say that with this 
sentiment we have no sympathy whatever. 
We distinctly oppose the doctrine that women 
may do all that men may do, but we are very 
far, indeed, from wishing to lower the intel- 
lectual plane of either sex, or of prescribing 
limits to the culture of any class. We have 
argued that Nature and our social system 
both require a recognition of the differences 
actually existing between the two sexes, and 
that we cannot wisely or safely disregard the 
clear and distinct lessons they enforce. If, on 
the one hand, it is very foolish and very mis- 
chievous to assert that women may accept 
the same duties and should enjoy the same 
privileges that men do, it is, on the other 
hand, wholly stupid and degrading to declare 
that women are to fill no other place than 
that of household drudges. What fair and 
right-minded men ask of women is that they 
should fill a place which has certain definite 
boundaries, within which, however, are many 
large and noble possibilities—a place not 
less in character and extent than that en- 
joyed by the other sex, although in some 
particulars differing from it. It would bea 
great thing for the happiness of mankind if 
women could fill adequately that necessary 
complement to the other sex by which its de- 
ficient conditions would be supplied—giving 
to the intercourse of two opposites the full- 
ness of one complete existence; contrasting 
against the struggle and warfare of man the 
repose and meditative calm of woman, against 
the harsh and rugged aspects of competitive 
employment the ripe culture and esthetic 
taste of an imagination permitted to expand 
in an atmosphere housed in from care and 
struggle. One may sometimes indulge in 
ideal pictures of life; and our ideal of men 
and women in their associated lives depicts 
the woman full of large and serene sympa- 
thy, capable of thinking upon all subjects of 
human concern, but as specially kindling in 
the members of the household an apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful in all its many forms of 
art, music, poetry, and conduct. Why, when 
so many different things are to be done in 
the world, is it that women insist upon doing 
those things that the masculine sex can do 
so much better, and avoiding those more ad- 
mirable things which women alone can do 
well? If our strong-minded pleaders could 
fully understand how complete and perfect 
their happiness might be on the esthetic and 
imaginative side of life, they would scarcely. 
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the world, which they cannot touch without | same struggles, be trained in the same facts, | Ample saloons, furnished with every variety 
losing those characteristics which all ages | 


and all peoples have united in desiring for 
women—without substituting acuteness for 
meditation, sharpness for softness, conten- 
tion for calm, noise and bustle for taste and 
sympathy, warfare for peace. A world in 
which all the women simply copied and 


| 


| tities, as it were—it is simply impossible that 


echoed all the men, in which a man found in | 


the wife of his bosom a rival in his profes- 
sion, where the contest and struggle of life 
were repeated at the hearth-stone, would 
prove a dreadful weariness to the body and 
the spirit. The milleonium does not lie in 
that direction. In the name of all that is de- 
sirable, we beg certain declaimers to try and 
understand a few elementary principles—to 
realize that every thing under heaven is a 
law to itself, and that nothing whatsoever 
can successfully fill the place or live the life 
of any other distinct thing. The felicity of 
human association depends upon the accept- 
ance of just this principle—of perceiving 
the relation of parts, the division of duties 
and privileges, and upon recognizing that 
the perfection of the whole is attainable 
only by the due subordination of the several 
fractions, 

But it is assumed by some of the great 
lights of the day that there must be entire 
freedom in all the parts of the social ma- 
chine—that the hub may try and act the part 
of the tire, and the tire to do the duty of the 
hub. So far in life this sort of confusion 
has not been very successful either in society 
or physics. It is certain not to prove so in 
the future of the sexes, we may be assured. 
The world will get along much better with 
first-rate men-men, and first-rate women- 
women, than by confounding the qualities 
of the two, and giving us very inferior mas- 
culine women and worthless feminine men. 
In pursuance of this thought that the two 
sexes have identical functions, one of our 
critics assures us that “there is no danger 
that women will be unsexed by enlarging 
their sphere of activity.” Now this depends 
upon the nature of the enlargement of this 
sphere. It certainly will not unsex women 
to enlarge their activity in study; they may 
know a great deal more than they do now 
about history, and philosophy, and science, 
and literature, and art, without any loss to 
their womanliness; but if “enlarging their 
sphere of activity’ means making politicians 
of them, sending them to Congress, making 
lawyers and judges of them, then we beg to 
say that under this experience they would 
most decidedly become unsexed. Can the 
qualities of any thing—of any human, any 
animal, or any plant even—remain unchanged 
with all its environments altered? It is im- 
possible in Nature that new conditions should 
not cause a fresh adaptation and adjustment. 
If men and women are to receive the.same 
education, attempt the same professions, ex- 
perience the same contentions, undergo the 











and crammed with the same ideas—to be in 
all their contact with the world the same en- 


all the distinction of feeling, and taste, and 
principle, that now exists, should remain un- 
changed. A man may not care whether such 
a change occurs or not, but if he does care, if 
he thinks that a man-woman is not an estim- 
able or an agreeable thing for the contempla- 
tion of gods or men, then let him have the 
wit to see that the womanliness of woman can 
only be preserved by her isolation from the | 
ruder phases of life, by that feminine culture 
and training under which her tastes and her 
faculties are rightly developed. Let us have 
robust, stalwart, hard-headed men, and let us 
have lovable and delightful women ; let all 
the qualities that make great masculine na- 
tures be assiduously cultivated, and all the 
qualities that make high-toned and gentle 
women be also assiduously cultivated, but 
with no confusion whatever as to their char- 
acteristics, duties, and destiny. Those peo- 
ple who like the sexes mixed can do some- 
thing toward accomplishing their purpose, 
but they will have to encounter two formi- 
dable obstacles—Nature being one, and the 
honest instincts of the great multitude of 
men and women being the other. 





Ir is generally known that the steam- 
navigation of American rivers is very much 
superior to that of any other country, but no 
one can realize the measure of that supe- 
riority who has not traveled on the river and 
coasting vessels abroad. It is common to 
talk about the steam-palaces of the Hudson 
River and the Sound, but really in this case 
there is nothing of that exaggeration com- 
mon to Americans; our boats are absolutely 
something remarkable in capacity, conven- 





ience, and elegance. There have been intro- 
duced lately on the Rhine vessels that are 
called American steamboats, but they are 
really feeble imitations of our boats, although | 
greatly in advance of the native structures. 
On the Thames the boats are necessarily 
small, but they are wholly without conven- 
iences ; there is little or no protection from 
sun or rain, and the passengers are crowded 
in most uncomfortable and narrow quarters. 
They would be considered intolerable here, 
even for ferry-boats. Everybody has heard 
of the boats that ply across the Channel, 
which absolutely are an outrage upon the trav- 
eling public. They have the merit of being 
stanch, but are so constructed as to accumu- 
late more discomfort within a given period 
than any vessels that float. An Englishman 
who goes to Boston in the Bristol, or ascends 
the Hudson in the St. John, would be very 
likely to indulge his national taste for grum- 
bling in denouncing the excess of upholstery 
and fine furniture ; but, if the taste is lavish | 
in these particulars, is there any detail in 

which the traveler’s comfort is neglected ? 








of easy-chair; broad, open decks for prome. 
nade ; spacious saloons for dining, with good 
service ; well-fitted state-rooms, in which to 
retire at night—these make up the conven. 
iences, while the vessel, as a whole, is 
stanch and really magnificent in its propor. 
tions. We were recently among a number of 
invited guests in an excursion to Boston on 
the steamboat Bristol, of the Fall River Line, 
and we cannot in justice withhold our praise 
of this superb vessel, or our commendation 
of a line that indisputably sails not only the 
handsomest but the best-conducted boats that 
can be found on any waters in the world. If 
this assertion seems extravagant, it is really 
not so. There are other American boats that 
closely compete with them, but there are 
none, we sincerely believe, that are quite 
their equals—at least we may say that the 
Bristol and the Providence are foremost 
among a group of vessels, of which the St. 
John and the Dean Richmond, of the Hudson 
River, deserve special mention, that are real- 
ly products of American skill well deserving 
the admiration of the world. Had not the 
railway in the West of recent years so de 
cidedly enjoyed the preference of travelers 
over the steamboat, the grand lakes and riv- 
ers of that region would indisputably have 
shown the world wonders in the way of steam- 
boat-architecture; but in the East circum- 
stances still give to some of our rivers a 
large share of travel, and our boats have be- 
come nearly every thing that we could desire. 





We all of us brag a great deal about 
our public schools, although we take oc- 
casion not unfrequently to criticise them 
freely in this or that particular. There is 
one defect in the system, however, that we 
believe has not been pointed out. This is 
the manners of the pupils. Those who have 
occasion to see much of the boys and girls 
turned out of the public schools are a little 
startled at the free-and-easy manners they 
possess, at the remarkable self-possessicn and 
self-assertion they exhibit, at the supreme 
confidence in themselves and supreme disre- 
gard for their elders which they manifest at 
every turn, It cannot be assumed that dis- 
cipline is not maintained in our public 
schools; when one visits these institutions 
he discovers no lack in this particular; yet 
let him encounter the pupils anywhere in pub- 
lic, and he finds that in a majority of in- 
stances their manners are wholly bad. They 
seem to respect neither places nor persons. 
They are insolent in bearing and insolent io 
language when they have an opportunity; 
they swagger as they please; they would 
wear their hats before the king if there were 
such a personage in the country; they whis- 
tle and sing in every presence; they loudly 
assert, by their manner, that they consider 
respect for their elders an unmanly weakness; 
they wholly lack that fine and admirable 
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spirit of subordination that in well-trained 
youth is so excellent a preparation for the 
time when they may for themselves exercise 
authority. All these evidences of bad-breed- 
ing are really very surprising as well as vex- 
atious. We wonder how it is that, in in- 
stitutions where a certain discipline is well 
maintained, so much ill-breeding should be 
exhibited by their graduates. The young 
people—but we are thinking more particu- 
larly of boys, so let us confine our observa- 
tions to the masculine sex — the boys that 
graduate in our public schools are some of 
them well-mannered youths, but this is be- 
cause their home-training has been good ; and 
there are others, gathered from the streets, 
who have gained something in decorum by 
their school experience; but, as a whoie, the 
influence of the schools upon manners is very 
slight indeed. As we have said, this is very 
puzzling, and can only be accounted for by 
the fact that, while a necessary order and 
discipline is maintained in the class-rooms, 
there is no instruction in the principles of 
politeness, no distinct ethical training, no 
enforcement of a code of conduct. This is 
unfortunate. It might be well to consider 
whether it would not be an advantage to the 
pupils, and to the public generally, if the lads 
at these establishments should be sent forth 
with a little less grammar and arithmetic, 
were these deficiencies compensated for by 
that personal discipline which makes well-con- 
ducted men. Society falls into chaos where 
there is no subordination, no reverence and 
respect, no concern for the comfort or rights 
of others. Politeness not only includes a 
multitude of minor virtues, but it is the one 
thing that is indispensable if contact with 
the world is to be rendered endurable ; and for 
the reputation of the American name, as well 
as that of our system of public education, it 
is greatly to be wished that the curriculum of 
our schools should include a system of train- 
ing calculated to make gentlemen as well as 
creditable echolars of the pupils. 





Pror.E who are not rich are apt to forget 
that riches have burdens and miseries of 
which they are quite ignorant. Here is the 
Duke of Marlborough, for instance, sighing 
to get rid of that magnificent palace of Blen- 
heim which was the gift of a grateful nation 
to the first and greatest of the Churchills. 
The duke has fallen, it seems, into financial 
difficulties ; the vast fortune which the illus- 
trious miser who did Louis XIV. so many 
ill-turns, and Sarah, his wife, so carefully 
built up, has pretty much melted away; the 
duke will sell his town-house, and most of 
his broad acres, and will, it is said, meditate 
upon mortal vicissitudes amid the obscurity 
of some Continental retreat. But get rid of 
Blenheim he cannot. The white flag must 
still be sent, on the anniversary of the great 
victory every year, to Windsor Castle. Blen- 
heim is inalienable from the family of Spencer- 








Churchill; and do what they will, sign what 
releases and settlements they might, it must 
ever be a heavy burden upon them. For, to 
a duke out at elbows, a gorgeous palace like 
this is any thing but a blessing. If he wishes 
to use and enjoy it, he must spend many 
thousands a year to keep it up in the requisite 
state and dignity; and, if he does not, he 
must submit to the humiliation of seeing it 
shut up and desolate, and gradually, perhaps, 
going to rust and ruin under his eyes. The 
Duke of Marlborough has perforce chosen 
this painful alternative. Blenheim will no 
longer, it is said, be the scene of patrician 
gayeties and gorgeous banquets; it is to be 
left to the mercies of a family steward, who 
will show it to curious Americans at sixpence 
a head, and thus reap a meagre harvest of 
guineas to be sent, ever and anon, to his im- 
pecunious grace at Boulogne or Aix-les-Bains, 
Though Tennyson says that “it is better to 
have loved and lost than never to have loved 
at all,” we doubt whether the heir of the 
Churchills, as he passes down the avenues of 
Blenheim, and out of the patrician circle of 
West-End, London, would very heartily echo 
the sentiment. He cannot live at Blenheim, 
and cannot sell it; any Yankee tourist may 
enjoy as much of it as he; he has just enough 
right in the estate to make him a ducal Tan- 
talus, the joys of state lying before him, yet 
just beyond his reach. 





Tue wisdom and utility of incurring almost 
certain dangers, for the purpose of making 
arctic discoveries, have often been, and well 
may be, doubted. To find seas or icy conti- 
nents, which, having been found, must be 
speedily deserted again, and can never afford 
a short cut between habitable continents, or 
give rise to colonies or commerce, seems at 
first blush one of those enterprises from 
which’ human effort might wisely be drawn 
to more profitable ventures, Yet science, at 
least, has much to gain from observation in 
hitherto unexperienced latitudes ; and there 
is a world of knowledge, not to be tried by 
any standard of direct utility, to be derived 
from successful polar explorations. The na- 
tions vie with each other to reach the utter- 
most limit of the ice-bound mysteries of the 
farthest north; and the English expedition 
which has just set out for the pole has been 
hurried forward, so as to be before the Ger- 
mans in the new attempt. As far as prepara- 
tion, careful forethought, and elaborate ar- 
rangement go, the Alert and the Discovery 
sail under the most hopeful auspices. The 
English Government has entered into the 
project with a zeal which does the highest 
credit to Mr. Disraeli’s scientific patriotism ; 
no expense has been spared; no provision 
for health, safety, or observation, seems to 
have been overlooked. All sorts of creature 
comforts, as well as necessities, have found 
room on the stately ships. Ladies of high 
degree have contributed slippers and caps, 








and mittens, culinary dainties, and books; 
even the Empress Eugénie has sent some- 
thing for tne comfort of the to-be arctic 
heroes. The ships are to proceed to Green- 
land, whence they will finally launch out on 
the uncertain seas. No expedition has ever 
sailed with fairer promise of achieving the 
long vainly sought-for discoveries in the silent 
icy regions far to the north of us; and if the 
English reap the glory, all the world will 
share in whatever benefits their success will 
create. Meanwhile the Germans, who have 
already achieved some creditable work .in 
polar exploration, are preparing for other 
and rival ventures in the same direction. 





Ir is a perilous thing to question any as- 
sertion of that good and wise patriarch of 
American letters apd philosophy, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, but it is very diffieult to ac- 
cept his assurance that Thomas Carlyle “is a 
very good friend to the Americans.” If so, 
the recluse of Cheyne Walk has a very bruin- 
like way of manifesting his affection. In his 
quality of universal school-master, forever 
drubbing and scolding an obstreperous and 
incorrigible world, he must evidently think 
that if he spares the rod he will spoil the 
child. Everybody knew that Carlyle neither 
does, says, nor means things that other men 
do; but to love a people to the extent of 
calling them “ fifty millions of bores;” to 
be so tenderly attached to them as to exult 
when there is a prospect of their being 
smashed into fragments ; to be so devoted to 
their interests as to encourage, by the most 
wild and scorching philippics, their aristocratic 
English foes, are ways of proving friendship 
for which Carlyle hitherto holds the monopo- 
ly. If Carlyle has kept his friendship for the 
Americans secret, as Junius said the Duke 
of Bedford did his virtues, the contrary being 
“on record,” the publication of his letters to 
Emerson would indeed be a pleasing revela- 
tion, at least to the thousands of Americans 
who read his earlier works with keenest zest. 
Cannot the sage of Concord persuade his 
correspondent to allow him thus to make a 
revelation, contrary as it is to the general 
belief ? 





Witerury, 

7 AGNER and his music have doubtless 
outlived the period when a conversa- 

tional reference to “ the music of the future” 
in a semi-contemptuous tone was their only 
recognition ; indeed, Wagner’s name has of 
late become one of the most attractive that 
can be placed on a musical programme; yet 
even now there are probably not a score of 
people in the country, aside from profession- 
al musicians, who have any definite knowl- 
edge of the composer either as a man or as a 
writer, Every one knows that his theories 
of music are novel and original; but, as to 
what constitute their distinctive features, 
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the general idea is of the vaguest possible 
character. The public, however, is never 
content to dissociate the artist from his work, 
especially where the relation between them 
is so intimate as in Wagner's case; and the 
rapidly-growing popularity of Wagner’s mu- 
sic has awakened a curiosity concerning the 
man himself which nothing hitherto published 
in English could satisfy, 

We say “hitherto” because the publica- 
tion, this week, of Mr. Barlingame’s transla- 
tion of selected picces from Wagner's writ- 
ings meets the want exactly, supplying just 
the desired information in just the desirable 
quantity.* Too much praise can hardly be 
bestowed upon the tact and taste with which 
Mr. Burlingame has constructed his work, 
The nine volumes of Wagner's published 
writings offer an embarrassing wealth of ma- 
terial, and the author’s reputation and skill 
as a controversialist must have rendered 
many of the polemical essays peculiarly 
tempting. Whatever the temptation may 
have been, however, Mr. Burlingame has been 
discreet enough to resist it, and to reject ev- 
ery thing which would have unduly enlarged 
the dimensions of his book or imperiled its 
popular character. The twelve pieces to 
which he has confined his selections fill less 
than three hundred medium-sized pages; yet 
the reader can readily obtain from them a clear 
idea of Wagner's character as a man, of his 
theories as an artist, and of his versatility 
and vigor as a writer. 

The volume opens with a bit of “ auto- 
biography,” in which the composer, com- 
mencing with the concise statement that his 
name is Wilhelm Richard Wagner, and that 
he was born in Leipsic, on the 22d of May, 
1813, traces the outline of his early life, and 
gives the main incidents of his career down 
to the year 1842. This is too long to be 
quoted entire, and yet decidedly too con- 
densed for.abridgment ; so, in lieu of either, 
we will content ourselves with reproducing 
one of the most characteristic paragraphs. 
Speaking of his early attitude toward music 
he says that nothing pleased him so much 
(at the age of ten) as “ Der Freischiitz.” In 
Mozart's music he only liked the overture to 
the “Magic Flute.” “Don Juan” he dis- 
liked because it had the Italian text under 
it; this seemed to him supremely ridiculous. 


“This whole connection with music, how- 
ever, was entirely a thing of secondary im- 
portance. Greek, Latin, mythology, and an- 
cient history, made up my chief employment. 
I made verses, too. On one occasion a school- 
fellow of ours had died, and the teachers set 
us the task of writing a poem on his death. 
The best poem was to be printed. Mine was 
printed, but only after I had cut out of it a 
good deal of bombast. I was then eleven 
years old. Inow longed to bea poet. I pro- 
jected tragedies after the Greek model, incited 
thereto by reading Apel’s tragedies, ‘ Polyi- 
dos,’ ‘The tolians,’ and the rest. I was 
thought at school to be apt at literary studies ; 
even while I was in the third form I had trans- 
lated the first twelve books of the ‘ Odyssey.’ 
At one time I began to learn English, solely 





* Art Life and Theories of Richard Wagner. 
Selected from his Writings and translated by Ed- 
ward L. Burlingame. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 
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that I might know Shakespeare thoroughly. I 
even made a metrical translation of Romeo's 
monologue. My English, however, I soon 
dropped ; but Shakespeare remained my mod- 
el. I projected a great tragedy, more or less 
a compound of ‘ Hamlet’ and ‘ Lear.’ The plan 
was on the most stupendous scale. Forty-two 
persons perished in the course of the piece ; 
and, in order to perform it, I found myself com- 
pelled to reintroduce the majority of them as 
ghosts, for otherwise I should have exhausted 
my personnel, This piece occupied my atten- 


| tion for two years, during which time I left 


Dresden and the Kreuzschule, and went to 
Leipsic, There, at the Nicholas Seminary, I 
was put into the third form, after I had been 
in the second at the Dresden school; and this 
circumstance so embittered me that from this 
time I let all my philological studies go by 
the board, I was idle and disorderly, and 
only my great tragedy kept its place in my 
heart. 

“ While I was finishing it I made, at the 
Leipsic Gewandhaus Concerts, my first ac- 
quaintance with Beethoven’s music, ‘The im- 
pression it made upon me was powerful to the 
last degree. I made friends with Mozart, too, 
especially through his ‘Requiem.’ Beetho- 
ven’s music in ‘Egmont’ so excited me that 
I determined that my now completed tragedy 
should not proceed a step farther without be- 
ing provided with just such an accompani- 
ment. Without hesitation I put full confi- 
dence in my own ability to write the neces- 
sary music myself; at the same time I thought 
it best to get a few of the chief rules of thor- 
ough-bass clearly in my mind. In order to do 
this rapidly I borrowed Logier’s ‘ Thorough- 
bass Method’ for a week, and studied it zeal- 
ously ; but the study did not bear such quick 
fruit as I hadimagined. The difficulties de- 
lighted and fascinated me. I decided to be a 
musician.” 

The autobiography ends, as we have said, 
with the year 1842—the year of the produc- 
tion of “ Rienzi” at Dresden; but the trans- 
lator has appended a brief narrative which 
brings the record down to the present time. 

The remaining contents of the volume are: 
“The Love-Veto, the Story of the First Per- 
formance of an Opera,” autobiographical in 
its character, and very pleasantly written ; 
“ A Pilgrimage to Beethoven ” and “ An End 
in Paris,” relating certain art-experiences in 
the guise of fiction; two papers on “‘ Der 
Freischiitz’ in Paris,” containing some bit- 
ter criticism on French musical and dramatic 
tastes; “The Music of the Future,” an ad- 
mirably clear exposition of the author’s pe- 
culiar theories, in the shape of a summary of 
his previous more elaborate essays; ‘“‘ An Ac- 
count of the Production of ‘ Tannhiiuser’ in 
Paris ;"" “The Purpose of the Opera,” an- 
other but rather metaphysical exposition of 
certain of his views; ‘“ Musical Criticism: 
Extracts from a Letter on that Subject to the 
Editor of the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik ;” 
“The Legend of the Nibelungen,” a prose 
version of the legendary story on which the 
author has based his great operatic “ tril- 
ogy;” and “The Opera-House at Baireuth,” 
containing a tolerably satisfactory description 
of that already famous structure. Appended 
to these is a “Catalogue of Wagner’s Pub- 
lished Works,” prepared by Mr. William F. 
Apthorp, of Boston, which will materially in- 
crease the value of the volume for all musi- 


cians. 








The paper on “ The Music of the Future” 
is perhaps the most valuable of the collec. 
tion, or at least the most interesting, as it 
contains the best existing exposition of Wag. 
ner’s peculiar views. It would be futile to 
attempt to summarize it here, since it is it. 
self a concisely-written summary of previous 
works; but, if the reader will pardon a some. 
what lengthy quotation, we will extract the 
passages in which Wagner defines his theory 
of the relation of melody to operatic composi. 
tion—a point on which he has been more 
generally misunderstood perhaps than on any 
other: 


“T find in the frequent and shrill demands 
of our superficial musical di/et/anti for ‘ Melo- 
dy, melody!’ a confirmation of the belief 
that they derive their idea of melody from 
musical works in which, besides the melody, 
complete lack of melody occurs—which makes 
what they think melodious appear so precious, 
In Italy, an audience assembied at the opera, 
which occupied its evening with amusement, 
To this entertainment there belonged music, 
sung from the stage—music which was listened 
to from time to time during the pauses of the 
conversation—during the conversation and the 
constant exchange of visits between the boxes 
the music continued, fulfilling the same funo- 
tion for which music is introduced at great din- 
ners—that is, to encourage by its noise the 
otherwise timid chat to become louder and 
more lively. Such music as is played for this 
purpose fills out the great bulk of Italian opera; 
whereas that which is really listened to makes 
up perhaps a twelfth part of it. An Italian op- 
era must have at least one air that people like 
to listen to; if it is to succeed, there must be 
something to interrupt the conversation and 
be heard with interest at least six times; and 
the composer that can draw the attention of 
the audience a full dozen times to his music is 
celebrated as an inexhaustible musical genius. 
And what shall we think would become of 
such an audience, if, suddenly finding itself in 
the presence of a work which demands a like 
attention through its whole duration and for 
all its parts, it should see itself torn from all 
its ordinary customs at musical performances! 
And if it could not possibly identify with its 
beloved ‘ melody’ that which in its most suc- 
cessful presentation could only pass for an im- 
provement of that musical noise which, in its 
simpler application, only made agreeable con- 
versation easier, while it now forces itself for- 
ward with the pretension that it really must 
be listened to? Such an audience would call 
for its six or twelve melodies again, that it 
might gain opportunity and protection, in the 
intervals, for its conversation—which is after 
all the chief object of an opera evening. 

“Tn truth, what from a singular narrowness 
is looked upon as richness, must needs appear 
to the more cultured mind as very poverty. 
The loud demands that are based upon this 
error may be pardoned in the public at large, 
but not in the art-critic. Let us endeavor, 
then, to inform ourselves as far as possible 
concerning the reason of this mistaken view. 

“Let us establish first of all the fact that the 
one true form of music is melody; that with- 
out melody music is inconceivable, and that 
music and melody are inseparable. That 
piece of music has no melody can therefore 
only mean that the musician has not attained 
to the real formation of an effective form that 
can have a decisive influence upon the feel- 
ings; which simply shows the absence of 
talent in the composer—his want of originali- 
ty compelling him to make up his piece from 
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hackneyed melodic phrases to which the ear is 
utterly indifferent. But in the mouth of the 
ynoultured frequenter of the opera, and when 
used with regard to real music, the expression 
of this opinion betrays the fact that only a 
fixed and narrow form of melody is meant, 
such as (as we have already seen) belongs to a 
very childish stage of musical art; and for 
this reason an exclusive liking for such a form 
must also seem childish to us, In this case 
we have less to do with the melody than with 
the primitive and narrow form of it—the 
dance -form (Zunzform). ... 1 fully accept 
the importance of the primitive melodic form 
in the dance-form; and, following the rule 
that every form, however highly developed, 
must bear its origin in some recognizable shape 
within it if it is at all intelligible, [ am pre- 

d to find this dance-melody in the sym- 
phony of Beethoven—yes, even to consider 
that symphony, as a melodious complexity, as 
nothing else but the idealized dance-form it- 
self, But let us first consider that this form 
extends through all the parts of the symphony, 
and in this is the very opposite of the Italian 
opera, in so far as in that the melody stands 
entirely alone, and the spaces between the pas- 
sages of melody are filled out by an employ- 
ment of music which we must set down as ab- 
solutely unmelodious, because in it music does 
not separate itself from the character of mere 
noise, Even among the predecessors of Beet- 
hoven we find these doubtful gaps stretching 
even in symphonies between the leading melo- 
dic passages. If Haydn, it is true, could gen- 
erally give these intervals an interesting sig- 
nificance, Mozart, on the other hand, who in 
this respect approached far nearer to the Ital- 
ian idea of melodious form, often—indeed, al- 
most habitually—fell back upon that frivolous 
phrase-making that often exhibits his sympho- 
nic passages in the aspect of the so-called table 
musio—that is, a music which, between the 
presentation of attractive melodies, also pre- 
sents an attractive noise for purposes of con- 
versation. To me, at least, the regularly-re- 
peated and noisily-diffused modulations of 
Mozart’s symphonies appear as though I heard 
the noise of setting and clearing away a roy- 
al banquet, set to music. The original and 
thoroughly-brilliant method of Beethoven, on 
the contrary, tended toward the complete dis- 
appearance of these interval passages, and 
toward giving the connections between the 
principal melodies themselves the character of 
melody.’ 


Three drawings—a front elevation, a view 
of the interior, and a ground-plan—accom- 
pany the article on the opera-house at Bai- 
reath. The building makes no pretensions 
to architectural beauty, either outside or in- 
side, being, in fact, a mere provisional struct- 
ure; but Wagner is confident that it will 
mark an epoch in the history of architecture 
aswell as in that of music and the drama. 
As regards its interior, the two chief distin. 
guishing features are, that the orchestra is 
sunk entirely out of sight, and that the audi- 
torium gradually and regularly narrows tow- 
ard the stage. The illusion of distance pro- 
duced by this latter arrangement is further 
enhanced by an ingenious combination of two 
Prosceniums, placed in a vacant space be- 
tween the stage and the first row of seats. 

Mr. Burlingame has been so impressed 
by the difficulty of rendering Wagner’s Ger- 
man into English (a difficulty which he com- 
pares to what one would experience who un- 
dertook to put Carlyle’s English into French), 





that he anticipates criticism by apologizing ! 


beforehand for possible defects. The apology 
seems a superfluity of modesty or of caution, 
whichever it may be, for we have rarely read 
a translation from the German more clear, 
idiomatic, and graceful. 





Tue argument which caused so much 
anxiety to good Bishop Butler—namely, that 
if the sinewy logic of his “ Analogy ” proved 
the immortality of man, it proved no less 
conclusively the immortality of the lower 
animals—is boldly grappled with by Rev. J. 
G. Wood in the latest of his many works on 
natural history.* He rather welcomes the 
dilemma which enables him to include the 
lower animals in the scheme of immortality, 
and proceeds to argue it out with a vigor of 
style and a wealth of illustration which ren- 
der his book abundantly interesting even if 
it fails to convince. Beginning with the two 
passages in the Old Testament (Psalm xlix. 
20, and Ecclesiastes iii, 21) on which, as he 
maintains, is based the popular belief that 
the Scriptures teach that, when a beast dies, 
it dies forever, he marshals against them 
fourteen passages from the same Old Testa- 
ment which state even more definitely that 
for man also there is no life after death—that 
in the grave whither he goes there is no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wis- 
dom. He then proves that the first of the 
two passages is a palpable mistranslation, 
and that the second has been misinterpreted 
or misunderstood. 

Having thus cleared uway the Scriptural 
difficulties, he proceeds to show, by numer- 
ous illustrative anecdotes, that the lower ani- 
mals ‘“‘ share with man the attributes of rea- 
son, language, memory, a sense of moral re- 
sponsibility, unselfishness, and love, all of 
which belong to the spirit, and not to the 
body; and that, as man expects to retain 
these qualities in the next world, there is 
every reason to presume that the lower ani- 
mals may share his immortality hereafter as 
they share his mortality at present.” The 
larger number of these anecdotes are really 
fresh and striking, and, whatever may be 
thought of Mr. Wood’s thesis, no reader will 
deny that he has produced a most entertain- 
ing book. 





Ir any thing could be more surprising 
than a goodly-sized book, written in a serious 
and philosophical spirit, by a man who is evi- 
dently both able and well-informed, urging 
the advantages of polygamy over monogamy 
as the basis of a civilized social system, it 
would be that such a book could reach a sec- 
ond edition ; yet both these phenomena are 
presented in the volume whose title is given 
below.t The author vigorously assails mo- 
nogamy (compulsory monogamy, of course) 
on the ground that it is unphysiological, pro- 
ductive of unchastity, degrading and cruel to 
women, and incapable of being permanently 


maintained in countries where, as in modern 
Europe and America, the number of marriage- 
able females in the population outnumbers 
the marriageable males by about two to one; 
and he cites Scripture, history, and statistics, 
in support of his argument that polygamy is 
in all respects—social, moral, and religious— 
a superior system, There is something high- 
ly incongruous in the idea of such a work 
emanating from a “Christian philanthro- 
pist,” and it is a pity that so much talent 
and industry should be wasted; but it is 
only fair to the author to say that, while he 
has chosen a delicate subject, he discusses it 
in a philosophical spirit, and has produced a 
book which is only curious, when it might 
have been offensive, 





Tue kind of haze through which at least 
the lay portion of the American public has 
hitherto looked upon the religious movement 
which Messrs, Moody and Sankey have stirred 
up in England ought to be dispelled by two 
books that appeared simultaneously last 
week.” Both are prepared on precisely the 
sume plan, and for the most part from the 
same materials, and either of them contains 
all that most readers will care to know con- 
cerning the respective careers of Mr. Moody 
and Mr, Sankey prior to their going to Eng- 
land, together with a full narrative of their 
work and its results from the time of their 
landing in Liverpool, in June, 1873, up to the 
commencement of their meetings in London, 
in March, 1875. Dr, Clurk’s book has the 
fullest biographical sketches, the author pos- 
sessing the advantage of a personal acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Moody ; it is also more system- 
atic in its arrangement and more minute in 
its details, But Messrs. Hall and Stuart's 
book takes a peculiar interest from its sixty 
pages of reports of Mr. Moody’s addresses, 
Neither volume makes any pretension to lit- 
erary merit, being, in fact, mere compilations 
from newspapers, private letters, and the 
like, and being written throughout in that 
dialect which is supposed to be peculiarly 
effective in enforcing religious truths, but 
which is too highly surcharged with feeling 
to take upon itself the trammels of art. 

It would be out of place, of course, to at- 
tempt in a literary notice either to analyze or 
to characterize Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 
or their work; but we may say, what the 
books under review abundantly prove, that 
those who regard the revival now going on in 
England as a mere paroxysm of hysterical 
religion largely mistake the character of a 
movement which will probably take rank 
only a little below the great historical “ awak 
ening” of Wesley and Whitefield. 





As Marion Harland’s first cook - book 
was conspicuously successful, and as among 
all the letters of inquiry and advice which 
she says it brought her there appear to have 
been none of sufficient weight to prevent her 





* Man and Beast Here and Hereafter. Ilus- 
trated by more than Three Hundred Original An- 
evdotes. By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L. 8. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

+ The History and Philosophy of Marriage; or, 





* The Work of God in Great Britain under 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey. With Biographical 
Sketches. By Rufus W. Clark, D.D. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

The American Evangelists D. L. Moody and Ira 


Polygamy and Monogamy compared. By a Chris- | D. Sankey in Great Britain and Ireland. By John 
tian Philanthropist. Second edition. Revised and 
enlarged. Boston: James Campbell. 


Hall, D. D., and George H. Stuart. New York: 
Dodd & Mead. 
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constructing her second one (“ Breakfast, 
Luncheon, and Tea”) on exactly the same 
plan, we are driven to the conclusion that 
women prefer to have their cook-books of a 
composite, not to say hybrid, order—a chap- 
ter of novel alternating with a chapter of re- 
ceipts. We should have guessed that the 
first letter sent to the author after the ap- 
pearance of “ Common-Sense in the House- 
hold ” would have been an inquiry as to why 
she could not write her general remarks, or 
“Familiar Talks,” in the same direct and 
pointed style as that in which her recipes are 
written ; but the silence of correspondents on 
this score seems (perhaps rightly) to have 
been interpreted as indicating that the mixt- 
ure was liked, and accordingly the “ Familiar 
Talks” in the present volume are rather more 
namby-pamby and incoherent than before, 
and have been so expanded as to dispute 
half the space with the recipes. 

Another point on which the letter-writers 
appear to have failed in their duty is in re- 
gard to the index; and, incredible as it may 
seem, the index or pseudo-index to the sec- 
ond book is in all respects as bad as that of 
the first; in fact, a reproduction of it. The 
reader can get a fair idea of Marion Harland’s 
method of indexing by imagining a book of 
miscellanies indexed by its separate chapters, 
under the titles of the chapters, these titles 
being inserted in book and index in neither 
an alphabetical nor a logical order. 

We do not want it supposed, however, 
that the book is all blameworthy, so we will 
say, in conclusion, that any housewife who 
will take a copy of “ Breakfast, Luncheon, 
and Tea,” cut out all the “Familiar Talks ” 
(for fear the children or the cook should at- 
tempt to read them), and induce some com- 
petent person to index it properly, will be in 
possession of a useful book of its kind. 

But is it really beyond the power of 
American industry and taste to produce such 
a cook-book as Eliza Acton’s ? 





M. Arstye Hovssare has a bit of literary 
criticism in his last letter to the 7ribune, a 
propos of the Count de Paris’s “ History of 
the American Civil War.’’ “The Count de 
Paris,” he says, ‘* wished to offer a tribute of 
recollection to his former companions in arms, 
but, becoming an historian after having been a 
soldier, in spite of his legitimate preference 
for the cause which he served, he has forced 
himself to preserve in his narrative the strict- 
est impartiality. He will soon finish this book 
which has so many points of interest for you. 
It is animated by a rigid sentiment of truth. 
He is never carried away by passion. He 
knows that History is a severe Muse, who can 
only be right by restraining her heart. His 
style is like his thought, a stream confined in 
its bed, which neither tears away its banks, 
nor leaves its limits on stormy days. It flows 
to the sea in its majestic simplicity, without 
waves and without tumult, reflecting both the 
clouds and the azure of the sky. The prince 
follows events and narrates them without too 
much commentary, but not without mingling 
them with philosophic ideas and humane sen- 
timents. He is a good painter, without over- 
loading his pallet with color. Some of his 
pages, like that of his arrival at Washington, 
are perfect pictures, which might be signed 
by Meissonier, or any other of our battle- 
painters.” 





Or Mr. Hain Friswell, the Academy says, 
writing of his * Better Self,”’ that ‘it is worse 
than impossible to read his productions. One 
dips into them cautiously, for a few minutes 
at a time; because there is something danger- 
ous in even contemptuous familiarity with a 
style so limp and with ideas so tame as the 
style and the ideas of Mr. Hain Friswell.” 
“ Better Self” has been reprinted by Porter 
& Coates, of Philadelphia, and will doubtless 
find many readers, there being people here as 
well as in England who like this prose Tupper. 
... A memoir of General Burgoyne is an- 
nounced, written by Mr. Barrington de Fon- 
blanque, nephew of Albany Fonblanque, which 
will contain, it is said, many unpublished let- 
ters of eminent English and American states- 
men of the time. . . . We are promised fur- 
ther portions of the journal of Charles Mayne 
Young, the tragedian. . . . It seems that the 
‘* Battle of Dorking” has found a place in the 
collection of publications pertaining to the 
Franco-Prussian Warat the Royal Library, Ber- 
lin. . . . All the literary journals contain the 
announcement that Bismarck sent to Paris and 
bought the entire edition of the French trans- 
lation of “* Young Brown;” but whether he 
wanted to have the pleasure of reading innu- 
merable copies himself, or simply desired to 
save Frenchmen the mortification of reading 
the lively sallies against the Second Empire 
which the novel contained, we are left to con- 
jecture.. . . A Frenchman has written a book 
about Tom Thumb—the legendary, not’the 
Barnum one—and appropriately publishes it 
in the tiniest of volumes. . . . The Saturday 
Review begins an appreciative notice of “‘ Alice 
Lorraine’’ by saying that the author has at- 
tempted “ the acclimatization of an Antigone 
or Alcestis on the less heroic soil of English 
womanhood,” . . . In an article on “ Literary 
Coincidences,” the Saturday Review gives what 
may prove a profitable hint to some painstak- 
ing workers in the field of letters. “ An epi- 
gram,”’ it says, ‘‘ is a combination, it may be, 
of a dozen words. The whole number of ex- 
isting words, and therefore the whole number 
of combinations of twelve words, is strictly 
finite. Hence, if any one should arrange from 
the dictionary all possible sets of phrases of a 
given length, he would discover every good 
thing that has ever been said within those 
limits ; and most good things are comprised 
within very short limits indeed.” The Review 
does not patent its suggestion, but places the 
plan at the service of anybody who likes to 
try it. ... A man named John Brodie died 
the other day in Dumfries, Scotland, who, 
when he was a boy, used to run errands for 
the poet Burns. . . . The Chinese fancy for 
bright hues is now being extended to their 
newspapers. A Shanghai journal, the Shen- 
pao, recently published its daily edition on 
vermilion paper, and a few days previous 
printed the news of Tung-che’s death in blue. 
Double the usual number of copies were sold 
on each occasion. ... So completely has Mary 
Queen of Scots overshadowed all other Marys 
that it bas probably occurred to very few 
that there is any thing either poetic or dra- 
matic in the life or career of ‘* Bloody Mary.” 
The latter, however, is the subject of Tenny- 
son’s long-expected drama, now nearly ready 
for publication. . . . The Spectator observes 
that, ‘among over-reviewed books, the late 
Lord Lytton’s ‘Speeches’ finds a place as dis- 
tinct as the late Lord Lytton himself has found 
among overrated men.” ... M. Jean Le- 
moinne, political editor of the Débats, and the 
ablest serious journalist in France, has been 
elected to the Academy. . . . It is announced 
in Paris that another batch of letters by Mé- 





rimée to a second “‘ Inconnue”’ has been dis- 
covered, and will shortly be published, . , , 
Matthew Arnold made a happy hit at the 
Royal Academy dinner the other day, when, 
in responding to the toast to Literature, he 
compared the many there who, like Mr. Dis- 
raeli, had been devoted to letters in their 
youth, until called to tougher toil, to the little 
Hellenic colony in Southern Italy, who met 
once a year to assure each other that they were 
once Greeks. 


Ghe Arts. 


NE of the pleasantest spots in New 
York in our warm summer days is the 
large, cool building of the Metropolitan Art 
Gallery. During a recent visit, while the air 
was hot and sultry without, fresh breezes 
blew through these halls, which seem par. 
ticularly pleasant in summer, filled as they 
are with white statuary, with glass cases of 
bright porcelain, and with the many bronzes 
and other metal, chased or embossed. The 
Loan Collection of articles of various sorts, 
as well as pictures, appeared to us very good, 
and the new regulation of having two days 
Sree, instead of one, makes this gallery really 
very valuable to all persons who wish to pur. 
sue special studies in any of its departments, 
As showing the interest the trustees of 
the Museum take in diffusing a taste for fine 
arts and fine manufactures, last winter sea- 
son-tickets were given gratuitously to all the 
pupils of the Woman’s Art School of the 
Cooper Institute, and in some cases permis- 
sion was granted to allow free copying at all 
times of any articles belonging to the Mu- 
seum, a privilege that is not accorded every- 
where in Europe even, for at the National 
Gallery in London it is only on the artists’ 
day, Thursday, when the public is excluded, 
that the pictures in that gallery can be used 
by pupils, and then only after their work has 
been examined by a committee, to insure tol- 
erable excellence in the copies made. 

After a time it is intended to make the 
Museum absolutely free, and we think it will 
add much to its life and interest when people 
shall be found there at work, painting “still- 
life” studies from the beautiful Cesnols 
glass, old armor, or the dark, carved wood- 
stalls and confessionals, or the bronze vases. 
We presume every one has seen more pos 
itively the tints of a shell, the decoration of a 
cup, or the chased figures on a vase, if he has 
noticed a painter trying to imitate them. Such 
articles, too, acquire a new charm when they 
are seen to have sufficient interest to attract 
an artist, and, while at the Louvre or in the 
Vatican the visitor may be annoyed that 4 
big canvas before Titian’s “ Entombment,” or 
a half-dozen surrounding the “ Madonna del 
Seggiola,” or Raphael’s “ Transfiguration,” 
make it necessary for him to examine these 
beautiful works by snatches, we for ourselves. 
are sure that we often saw charms in a cup, 
a shell, vase, or a toy bronze, that we should 
never have observed had not some industrious 
student at his work made us pause to notice it. 

The Loan Collection of modern pictures is 
almost entirely new, and among the finest of 
them is a large painting by Sanford R. Gif- 
ford, of the Harbor of Brindisi. The blue 
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water of the Mediterranean is brilliant as a 
sapphire, and the stiff breeze that blows in 
from the sea is shown as well by the crisp 
waves that ruffle the surface of the bay as in 
the pinkish latteen sails of two fishing-boats, 
bellied by the wind. The old rock fortress 
that guards this harbor is bright in sunshine, 
and a most happy artistic effect is shown in 
the sails of the fishing-boats, which round 
away from the eye, changing imperceptibly 
their pink, sunny surface into a cool, gray sea 
haze. 

Among the recent additions to the old 
Loan pictures is a very charming Andrea 
del Sarto, of the Madonna and Child, and 
a little St. John, It is catalogued as an 
original, and it is good enough to be one. 
The soft, round, tranquil faces convey the 
sense of happy repose one always experiences 
on looking at the pictures of this artist, and, 
though the color in some parts of the shad- 
ows appears a little harsh and muddy, the 
tender modeling of the features, which is one 
of the greatest charms of Del Sarto, is as per- 
fect as in any of his pictures. One is not 
forced to say, as is nearly universally the case 
with copies from beautiful paintings, whether 
they be engravings or in paint, “‘ How lovely 
the original must be!” but in this picture we 
feel that it is lovely. It is this sense of dif- 
ference between copies and the “ heirlooms 
of the imagination” that so often produces 
a homesickness for the great galleries of Eu- 
rope, that has no other precise parallel. And 
it is a great relief to this feeling when here 
and there some painting comes suddenly upon 
us, and surprises us with its loved familiarity. 

There is also a large and very fine David 
Teniers at the gallery—a Dutch interior of 
akitchen, with two or three capital men and 
women variously occupied, and great brass 
pots, dried meats hanging on dingy walls, 
vegetables, and pleasant light and shade. 
But somehow one never becomes deeply at- 
tached to these pictures, and all the reality 
of fine “ still-life” and their quaint, queer 
forms of men and women, do not together 
weigh against one tender modeling of a fore- 
head or a little wrist in such a painting as 
the Del Sarto. 

In the collection of Household Art is a 
very fine- Dutch inlaid wardrobe, studded 
with old Chinese saucers, very similar in kind 
and in workmanship to the cabinet we de- 
scribed some time since in the JourNaL as 
one of the most curious of Sypher’s curiosi- 
ties. In the porcelain department are two 
magnificent, sky-blue Sévres vases, very deep 
and strong in color, almost as intense as that 
of the India wares. In a recent account of 
glass-painting, an English manufacturer de- 
scribes the secrecy with which the knowledge 
of the production of any new shade is guard- 
ed. In the French potteries the experiments 
of years are often required by their chemists 
and artists before some of their best-known 
tints have been developed. Henri Reynaud, 
in his published letters, relates to his father, 
who was connected with some famous French 
Pottery, the effect produced upon his eye and 
wind by some of the encaustic paintings in 
the Alhambra. As a colorist, Reynaud ex- 
Petimented to try to produce a like color, 
aud sent the results to his father, advising 








him to try them with his pottery. In seeing 
a dead gray ground, a bit of sulphur yellow, 
or, especially, a blue or a purple hue looking 
clear and brilliant, no one but an artist can 
divine the possibilities by which its deep, 
solid, or brilliant colors have been arrived at 
through fire and chemical experiment. 





A SPLENDID piece of stamped scarlet Utrecht 
velvet, which we saw the other day at Cot- 
tier’s, was a fine specimen of beautiful color. 
The folds and turns of it in the light glowed 
like hot, red sunshine, slightly touched with a 
golden glow. We were told at these House- 
hold Art rooms that this was a new shade, 
and certainly for the body of color, and for 
its living, quivering beauty, it much resem- 
bled the scarlet of camel’s hair or the hue 
of a cardinal-flower. Another shade of this 
same material was a soft, dull purple, like 
the dark side of a Baldwin apple—a neutral 
tint that would dim and enrich the too strong 
glare of a very bright room. Into its tender 
shades almost any amount of broad daylight 
would be absorbed, and in the decoration of 
an apartment, either for the draperies or as 
covering to furniture, its mellow beauty would 
have positive importance. It is in such points 
here and there, in thought that is given to 
them by competent persons, in a little im- 
provement in the artistic taste which softens 
or enriches a color or changes or beautifies a 
form, that real advancement in the art of 
decoration is accomplished. 





Tue oil-paintings of Mr. Duveneck, a young 
artist from one of our Western cities, have 
lately attracted a great deal of attention in 
Boston and New York. Mr. Duveneck studied 
in Munich with Diez, and his studies are 
even more remarkable than “ The Old Dowa- 
ger,” by another American student at Mu- 
nich, which has been so much admired at the 
Academy Exhibition this spring. One of Mr. 
Duveneck’s heads in particular was wonder- 
fully full of spirit and good painting. It 
represented a rough-looking youth, with his 
mouth puckered up, whistling. This head 
was only partially finished, one of the eyes 
and the forms about it being the portion 
completed. But this eye was finished with 
marvelous simplicity and excellence, to the 
shadows of the flesh, and the vacant, fixed 
look of a person who is listening. The rest 
of the head was laid in with great precision, 
and, though the mouth and the forms about 
it were mere blocks of color, with very little 
light or shade, they were very interesting as 
showing the first processes of the painting. 
Than this picture, as one of our first artists 
told us, “ there was nothing better.” A head 
of a lady, painted since young Duveneck’s 
return to America, was fully finished, but it 
had less of ‘freshness and purity of form and 
expression than the youth whistling. A pict- 
ure of an old blear-eyed, thin, Western farm- 
er, bony, loose-jointed, and skinny, sitting in 
a high-backed chair, with his hat crushed 
down upon his head, and his awkward clothes 
hanging to his thin form, the man’s legs and 
big feet, in their coarse cowhide boots, stuck 
out toward the spectator, was as perfect a 
specimen of his class as Bret Harte’s char- 
acters of the same kind in literature. Also, 





there was a thin-cheeked young Yankee, long 
and gauche, fresh-skinned, but looking awk- 
ward and ill-fed. These latter pictures were 
only partially modeled, and, though most 
effective and characteristic at a distance, 
lacked the nice touches which made the eye 
of the young whistler so incomparably excel- 
lent. 

Mr. Duveneck, we are glad to hear, will 
return to Munich, for, with such talent for 
apppeciating the representative in character, 
and for general artistic conception, it seems 
most desirable that he should acquire perfect 
command of the finer parts of his profession 
before he settles in America, If he lived here 
now, with few high standards to study, there 
is but too much reason to fear that he would 
forget some of his best knowledge. But, let 
him once have it at his fingers’ end, and we 
may hope from this Western man pictures 
characteristic of American forms treated in 
the finest artistic way. Mr. Duveneck is a 
man in whom we hope the country will not 
be disappointed. He has got a very positive 
conception of American peculiarities, and— 
what is an almost unknown complement to 
it—a very high artistic conception. 





Mr. Lone’s “ Babylonian Marriage-Mar- 
ket’ appears to be one of the most popular 
of the paintings at the May exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. The Saturday Review says 
of it: “* The artist is particularly fortunate in 
his subject. Herodotus records a custom 
among the ancient Assyrians, which he de- 
clares to be the wisest he ever heard of, 
whereby husbands were found at public auc- 
tion, not only for the youngest and most beau- 
tiful women, but also for the oldest and the 
ugliest. The arrangement, which commends 
itself alike for its ingenuity and simplicity, 
was that the high prices paid by the rich for 
the fair should be transferred as a dowry to 
the ill-favored ones, and thus it is said ‘the 
rich man’s taste was the poor man’s gain.’ 
The picture opens with a foreground whereon 
are ranged in a row the aspirants for matri- 
mony at any price; the scene is supposed to 
be laid at Babylon, but we have observed simi- 
lar specimens of humanity at Thebes and Cairo 
imported from Nubia; indeed, anthropologists 
have a right to object that the races do not be- 
long so much to the Tigris and Euphrates as 
to the banks of the Nile, while the girl stand- 
ing for view on the auction-platform has the 
fairness of a Circassian ; but perhaps this, in 
common with other markets, was supplied by 
the importation of exotics from afar. [t may 
be further objected that the painter seems to 
have taken his art and gathered his materials 
from experiences in Spain, and possibly also 
in Morocco or Algiers, rather than from such 
historic monuments as the Nineveh marbles 
now in the British Museum; in short, his 
motives are modern ; the picture might have 
been painted by some Murillo of the nineteenth 
century. But, after making every deduction 
for errors almost inevitable, we cannot but 
recognize in the beauty of the forms a fine ws- 
thetic sense, and in the general treatment 
much artistic skill. Beauty is properly made 
to prevail among the women—some, in fact, 
little more than children—while ugliness has 
been appropriately shunted into a corner; yet 
if we may judge from smiles in faces which 
cannot be a fortune, the chances for matrimony 
were formerly more evenly balanced than 
now. It may seem far from the mark to seek 
from the picture a moral, especially as few di- 
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dactie pictures are worth any thing in point 
of art; but this we will say, that we have 
uever before seer. a subject which lies on the 
confines of license treated with more decorum. 
The lady submitted for sale—in skin the fair- 
est of the fair—and displayed in the process 
of being undraped by a swarthy slave—ap- 
peals not to passion, but simply to the sense 
of beauty. And the spectators, for the most 
part coming for business, seem intent on their 
bargains. M. Géréme and other French artists 
would have sought a sensation somewhere be- 
tween allurement and repulsion ; here in this 
English picture we recognize a higher senti- 
ment, while the art is not lower.” 


Tue sale of the Fortuny portraits and other 
possessions closed with the collection of fur- 
niture, faience, tissues, and arms. ‘“ Like all 
artists, Fortuny was a great collector, but of 
works solely relative to his paintings, and 
when he saw some rare specimen hot to be ac- 
quired, he would make it himself. Thus, 
swords he would chase with a perfect knowl- 
edge of the style characteristic of each epoch. 
One which sold for 2,000 francs was designed, 
forged, and damascened by himself. It was 
of Moresque character, and of splendid work- 
manship. A connoisseur one day admired 
its rare beauty, and not doubting its authen- 
ticity from the matchless workmanship of the 
blade, offered to buy it. ‘ Willingly,’ said 


Fortuny, smiling, ‘ but wait till it is finished.’ | 


A state helmet, of Italian work of the six- 
teenth century, sold for 12,000 francs; Ara- 
bian bronze, 3,035 franes; ivory casket, 4,000 
francs ; portiére of red velvet on gold ground, 
with border of various colors, 6,650 francs; 
altar frontal of brocade, Spanish work of the 
sixteenth century, 10,200 francs. The piece 
most highly prized by Fortuny was a large 
Hispano-Moresque vase of metallic lustre, 
covered with gold arabesques, which he had 
found in a Moresque palace at Granada in 1871, 
and which he considered equal to the famed 
vase of the Alhambra. It sold for 30,000 
francs. Another, with handles and neck 
wanting, 6,650 francs. The five days’ sale of 
the pictures and works of art produced 800,- 
384 francs ($160,076).”’ 


Tue sixth great annual exhibition of paint- 
ings at Vienna was formally opened recently. 
The number of works (four hundred and sixty) 
seems extremely small, and of these one hun- 
dred are by exhibitors from other cities, Mu- 
nich supplying half these numbers. Paris, 
by-the-way, has not sent a single picture to 
testify to its artistic activity. The gem of the 
exhibition is, according to the verdict of the 
German papers, Hans Makart’s ‘‘ Cleopatra in 
her State Barge on the Nile.” . “Asif 
in sympathy,” says an English journal, “‘ with 
the warlike rumors which are prevailing on 
the Continent, some of the pictures at the 
Academy which are most talked about are 
military subjects. Miss Thompson is said to 
have made as many thousands by her ‘ Quatre- 
Bras’ as she made hundreds by her ‘ Roll- 
Call.’ M. Philippoteau gives a Frenchman’s 
idea of Waterloo, and the ‘Battle of Ligny’ 
and Mr. Herkomer’s ‘ Last Muster’ have also 
attracted a considerable amount of attention.” 
Miss Thompson’s “‘ Quatre-Bras” will be en- 
graved. ...M. de Jonge, the new director 
of the museum at the Hague, has discovered in 
the garrets of the Moritzhaus, nearly two hun- 
dred paintings which have lain rotting for 
half a century. . . . “‘ Solario,” that was for 
sale at Milan, has been acquired by the Na- 
tional Gallery. It is a portrait of a man, only 
the head and bust. The drapery is red. The 


| whole is a magnificent piece of drawing and 
modeling. The character is clearly given, 
and the expression is full of life and force. 





FHlusic and the Drama. 





\ E have occasionally in these columns 

discussed the conditions which bedge 
| in the working of the creative instinct in 
American art. In sympathy and taste for 
art there is a rich and organic sentiment 
deep-seated in the community throughout the 
length and breadth of the States, even away 
from the great centres of culture in the East, 
whose superabundant capital combines with 
a greater amount of leisure to furnish the 
best conditions of art-patronage. Supply is 
generally held to hold a strict relation to de- 
mand, and in the arts of painting and sculpt- 
ure a school of accomplished and gifted 
workers has arisen in answer to a liberal pat- 
ronage. The question arises why we do not 
find some approximative influences working 
in the field of creative music, the art which is 
most generally appreciated throughout the 
land. 

The fact that the works of the painter 
; and sculptor need no intermediate agency be- 
tween prod and , has something 
to do with the answer, but not all—for this 
is a difficulty which, other things being equal, 
might easily be overcome. Nor is the obsta- 
cle to be found in. that lack of musical power 
sometimes ascribed to the Anglo-Saxon mind 
as distinguished from the Continental peoples 
of Europe. That the notions of English kin- 
ship are lacking in the rich affluence of mu- 
sical imagination or creative force seen 
among the Germans, Italians, and French, 
may be true in some degree. That this is 
not wholly the cause of the almost entire 
lack of native American compositions in 
music is shown by a glance at the state of 
things among our English cousins. With- 
in the last thirty years a school of composers 
has arisen in England, including many names 
which will always be honored in the history 
of music. A large number of operas and or- 
atorios, cantatas, and symphonies, have been 
written, many of which are permanent orna- 
ments to the art of music; and these are rare- 
ly executed in England without delighted and 
| enthusiastic audiences, when performed with 
the skill and care bestowed on the works 
of German and Italian composers. 

The main difficulty in America is the lack 
of a suitable outlet for elaborate musical 
composition, specially in the direction of 
opera whose production involves considerable 
expense and experiment on the part of the 
manager. The only removal of this bar sin- 
ister in the escutcheon of dramatic music, by 
which an opening might be made for the ef- 
forts of American musicians, would be in the 
establishment of stock English opera. 

Such a suggestion sounds at first thought 
as almost impracticable, but a careful sur- 
vey of the conditions puts a different face on 
the matter, and lessens, if not destroys, the 
; apparent difficulties. The general love of 
music in the New-York public, including in 
this not only residents, but the throngs of 











ment among amusement-seekers, may be con- 
ceded. The problem of success in such an 
enterprise hinges on the ability of a manager 
to reduce his expenses within reasonable lim. 
its. 

We believe that an operatic company for 
the production of light English works could 
be organized ona scale of outlay but little, 
if any, larger than that required by such 
theatres as Wallack’s, Daly’s, and the Un. 
ion Square. The troupe need not be pro- 
jected on the same great plan which is 
found necessary for traveling companies, and 
of course many heavy expenses incidental to 
the latter would be absent. If a theatre for 
the production of light English opera could 
be established on such a basis, we see no 
valid reason why it should not be both pecu- 
niarily and artistically successful. Many 
charming works, now unknown in this coun. 
try, could then be introduced to the public. 

The great value of a project of this sort, 
however, as related to art, would be its stim. 
ulus to the creative faculties of American 
musicians, which now lie latent or only feebly 
exhibited for want of a field. We do not be. 
lieve in artificially foreing faculties which do 
not already exist in the form of capacity, or 
in building on improbabilities. The art-im- 
pulse to create must shape itself in virtue of 
an inherent law. Yet, it must have certain 
external conditions favorable to development, 
or else it will ever remain sickly and puny. 
The number of gifted song-writers in this 
country, the occasional though marked sue- 
cesses in the direction of opera, oratorio, and 
cantata, indicate noble possibilities. With 
a medium of interpretation which would 
have a recognized and unique place among 
public amusements, it is certain that it would 
not be long before American music would 
yield original dramatic work of a creditable 
if not great order. 

Of course it cannot be settled in advance 
that such an enterprise as is involved in the 
foregoing suggestions would be certainly sue- 
cessful. So far as an estimate of the condi- 
tions forand against warrants a belief, it has 
a decided preponderance in favor of the 
scheme. The value of it as a fresh and fruit- 
ful factor in the interests of original music is 
patent at a glance. A nation can never be 
said to have taken a strong foothold in art- 
culture till it creates as well as appreciates, 
adds something to the wealth of intellectual 
products as well as displays skill in exchange 
and use. We can never expect much fruit- 
fulness in musical writing till we can sup 
port a theatre where original works can be 
produced in a manner worthy to set forth 
their merits. This outlet once established, 
there are at least half a dozen musicians in 
America whom we believe to be capable of 
doing work worthy of the country and of the 
art they profess. 





Tue London Musical World admits the 
following bit of Philistinism to its editorial 
columns : 

“That to which Richard Wagner objects 
(principally) in the works of masters hitherto 
recognized as ‘ great,’ is the return to themes 
already heard. According to these acknowl 


visitors who constitute so important an ele- | edged masters, with whose views we feel com- 
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pelled to agree, the absolute thing here repre- 
sents ‘form’ in music. Can Wagner desire 
that chaos, moulded by the Divine will into a 
shape from the proportions of which all artistic 
labor is clearly derived, should be reimposed? 
We sincerely hope not ; and yet otherwise how 
explain his criticism on the grandest of Beet- 
hoven’s ‘ Leonora’ overtures? To go on fur- 
ther, the return to the leading theme in the 
opening movement of Beethoven’s ‘ Ninth 
Symphony’ is one of the most superlative pas- 
sages in music—nay, in art. A much much- 
ness (we are tolerably aware) of Wagner’s 
theory proceeds from Gluck ; but Gluck could 
produce rhythmical melody when so disposed, 
and, being not unfrequently in that humor, 
gave reins to his Pegasus. The very overture 
to ‘Iphigenia’—to which Wagner passingly 
alludes—goes directly, on the strength of its 
form alone, to the heart of the question—that 
is against Wagner’s theory, a theory to which 
Beethoven, ‘the immeasurably rich master,’ 
would under no conditions have ever given 
acquiescence.” 

The logic of the writer is somewhat ob- 
seure, but his animus is quite manifest. The 
charge made against the greatest of contem- 
porary German masters is clearly based on a 
very foggy understanding of his purpose and 
theories. Wagner’s plans, so far as they look 
to reform in music, extend only to opera, 
which he claims to be a radical perversion of 
the true musical drama. 
sacrificed to that extent which is required by 
an identification of the musical with the dra- 
matic purpose. Or, in other words, the mu- 
sical form is made to concede enough to the 
poetical form to save the latter from being 
an art-monstrosity, as is the case in the ma- 


jority of the old operas. So far as the “sym- ! 


phonic” form of music is concerned, Wagner 
humbly bows, as do all great composers of 
the past and present since the days of Beet- 
hoven, before that great genius. The former 
declares, in numerous passages of his writ- 
ings in language of fervid eloquence, that the 
composer of the “ Ninth Symphony” has 
reached a height where no human being can 
ever hope to follow him, and he certainly does 
not make the accusation against the greatest 
of the “ Leonora” overtures which the Mu- 
sical World writer would have as understand, 
or else he contradicts and stultifies some 
of his best-known utterances. And certainly 
Wagner is entitled to the credit of logical 
consistency with himself both as thinker and 
writer, if to no other merit. 

As a creator of “form” in instrumental 
music, Wagner, though his main efforts have 
been in dramatic composition, is no unworthy 
disciple of the “immeasurably rich master.” 
Extremely rich and brilliant in his coloring, 
the critic finds in the “form” of his over- 
tures, the symmetry and finish with which they 
are projected and carried out, hardly less to 
admire than in the superb instrumental ef- 
fects. 

The lack of the gift of melody, which is 
the occasion of a casual sneer in the above 
extract, is a frequent charge against the com- 
poser of “ Lohengrin” by his enemies, who 
have brought no less rancor into their as- 
saults than that displayed by the Jalianissimi 


headed by Antonio Salieri against Mozart, in 


Vienna, and the same tribe led by Piccini 


against Gluck in Paris. That our composer 


Here “ form” is ; 





does not incorporate the current “ hand-or- 
gan”’ style of melodies into his operas is not 
the result of want of creative power, but a 
consequence of his musical system. ‘“ Lo- 
hengrin” is full of exquisite melody, and 
even the critic of the London Times, a de- 
clared opponent of Wagner, who, we believe, 
is also the responsible editor of the Musical 
World, speaks of the rich gift of tune shown 
in the opera, which, had it not been held in 
rigid restraint, would give to the world melo- 
dies that would be remembered to the end 
of time. 


Tue proprietors of the Union Square The- 
atre, who have fitted up the Hippodrome that 
was into such a charming summer- en, 
have conferred a genuine benefit on the 
public, and fairly fulfilled all the promises 
made. Certainly nothing half so attractive 
in its peculiar line has ever been afforded be- 
fore in this country. Without entering into 
any of those details of description which have 
been so eloquently discussed in the daily 
journals, it is sufficient to state that Gil- 
more’s Music Garden has been fitted up with 
perfect taste and the most unstinted expense. 
The central inclosure has been transformed 
into the semblance of Nature, with all those 
effects with which Nature delights the eye, 
as finished by the hand of Art ; grassy lawns, 
evergreen bowers, flower-plots, gravel walks, 
rocky grottoes, fountains, etc. The main at- 
traction among the varied landscape imita- 
tions is the splendid cascade of real water is- 
suing from a romantic cavern at the east end 
of the garden, falling over what seems an in- 
clined rocky bed of some forty or fifty feet 
fall. The illumination of a calcium - light 
covers the water with an iridescent play of 
color, while the picturesque walls of the grotto 
seem to glisten with the dropping water 
which trickles down their sides. The oppo- 
site end of the garden is a succession of ever- 
green bowers and cozy nooks, arranged with 
great artistic taste. The garden is illumi- 
nated with intricate rows of gas-jets shining 
through vari-colored globes, and crossing 
each other at almost every angle, while the 
pillars are draped with heavy wreaths, and 
great numbers of baskets filled with living 
plants hang from the roof. The effect of the 
ensemble is one of really striking beauty ; 
seen at night, when all imperfections of de- 
tail are hidden, it is almost a fairy-land. 

Mr. Gilmore, with his band of one hun- 
dred musicians, occupies the centre of the 
garden. He has aimed to do with the reed 
and brass effects in music what Mr. Thomas 
has accomplished with the full orchestra, and 
has done it very successfully. Of course, the 
softer effects of classical music would be lost 
in the vast spaces of the Hippodrome build- 
ing, but Mr. Gilmore manages, with his great 
volume of reeds, to give the nearest adequate 
substitute for the peculiar function of the 
string instruments in music. Under his vig- 
orous and spirited bdton the band is made to 
interpret even the more difficult and elaborate 
compositions with a precision of attack and 
delicacy of shading unknown to our experi- 
ence except in the case of the French mili- 
tary band that visited America three years 





ago. The unusual number of reed instru- 
ments, combined with the great size of the 
garden, soften and mellow the strident sound 
of the brasses into a harmony that cannot 
offend the most sensitive and delicate ear. 
Judging the future by the concerts already 
given, Mr. Gilmore is likely to add to the at- 
tractions of these summer-evening entertain- 
ments by great good taste in the arrange- 
ment of his programmes, a feature in which 
the art of the conductor is no less palpable 
than in directing an orchestra. We can 
hardly fail in prophesying that Gilmore's 
Concert Garden will be a most popular resort 
for New-Yorkers obliged to remain in the 
city during the heated term, and for the 
throngs of coming and going strangers, as 
there is very much to delight the eye and ear. 





Mr. Davison, the accomplished musical 
writer for the London Times, though an open 
opponent of the Wagner theories, is moved to 
strong admiration of some of the characteris- 
tic features of the opera of ‘* Lohengrin,” now 
performing in London. After an analysis of 
the story, he says: ‘‘Such, in few words, is 
this singularly interesting drama, in feeling so 
truly poetical, in simplicity of design, in puri- 
ty of conception and logical symmetry of form 
so beautiful, that, from a certain point of view, 
it seems strange how Wagner the poet should 
also be Wagner the composer. Whatever may 
be said, and from whatever point of view, about 
the music of Wagner, and the theory on which 
he constructs it as a necessary element of the 
drama, to deny his poetical tendency even in 
the musical treatment of his subjects, would 
be absurd.” Again, our critic is forced to 
acknowledge that “* Wagner is quite competent 
to use to advantage the kind of musical struct- 
ure which seems inherent in the art he has 
shown many times, not only in his earlier com- 
positions, but in this very opera of ‘ Lohen- 
grin,’ in which many themes are indicated 
that, carried out in the spirit which suggested 
them, might live as melodies to the end of all 
time.”” The Atheneum sums up its judgment 
of the work in this curt sentence: “* What is 
really good and grand in his operas is to be 
found where he adheres to the forms of his 
predecessors, and, when he departs from them, 
he is stilted and passionless, harsh and dis- 
cordant.” The critic of the Academy says, per 
contra : **T may say that never in my life have 
I been so overpowered with any operatic per- 
formance as that of ‘Lohengrin.’ And the 
force of the impression produced not merely or 
not chiefly even from the music per se, but 
from the entire combination of music, drama, 
action, and the mise en scene.” So, it will be 
seen that Wagner’s opera has produced the 
same extraordinary diversity of opinion in 
London as elsewhere. The rival company of 
Mr. Mapleson will soon produce the same 
work. . . . The corporation of Bergamo, the 
birthplace of Donizetti and Mayr, has recently 
uncovered the remains of the two great com- 
posers to deposit them in copper urns. The 
occasion was celebrated by a musical festival, 
and Verdi invited to write a special composi- 
tion for the occasion, which the latter, how- 
ever, was obliged to refuse, with many ex- 
pressions of thanks for the flattering offer. . . . 
It is said that 2 movement among the Catho- 
lic clergy is soon to occur in England to con- 
sider the early promulgation of Cardinal Man- 
ning’s edict forbidding the singing of women 
in church choirs. The order is quite in ac- 
cordance with the canons of the Catholic 
Church. A similar course in America would 
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deprive the Roman Catholic Church of one of 
the greatest attractions of its service, at least 
for the outside heathen and heretic world... . 
Until the present season, the annual summer 
concerts of the Crystal Palace, London, have 
been dependent on the Italian opera stars for 
their main attractions. A failure to come to 
any arrangement with Messrs. Gye and Maple- 
son has compelled the management to depend 
on native talent, and it is quite significant that 
the audiences have been fully as large, intelli- 
gent, and enthusiastic. ... The growing taste 
of the Italians for German music is found in 
the fact that in a recent concert given at Rome 
by the principal orchestral society there was 
not one piece by an Italian composer, the 
names on the programme being Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Weber, Mendelssohn, Schubert, and 
Liszt. . . . A correspondent of the Musical 
World, in speaking of “‘ La Baule,” a French 
comedy recently brought out in both London 
and Paris, says: “‘ Let some of the modern 
dramatists take a lesson in the art of construc- 
tion from this piece, and study it in its mi- 
nutest details. From first to last the piece never 
flags. Every phrase has its meaning. The 
humor is most racy, yet perfect of its kind, 
not a word seems ‘ de trop,’ and that the audi- 
ence thought so was evident, for not a point 
escaped them. The domestic sorrows and dif- 
ficulties of the husband and wife ; the intrigues 
of Le Baron Musardizre with the actress ; the 
plots and strategies of the man-servant; the 
humors of the court of justice, are depicted 
with a force and vigor undeniable.” . 
Hamile Irving is not content with the laurels 
he has already acquired, but, we learn from 
the English papers, is about to essay Macbeth, 
with Miss Bateman as Lady Macbeth. ‘The 
hold he has on the English public very well 
justifies him in the experiment; but, never- 
theless, if we are not mistaken in our judg- 
ment of Mr. Irving’s peculiar powers drawn 
from current criticisms, it will prove a danger- 
ous one... . “ Gabrielle,” a drama, which 
won for the author, M. Emile Augier, the 
Monthyou prize in 1849, has been revived at 
the Comédie Frangaise with much success. 
Unlike most French plays, it celebrates the 
success of the husband at the expense of the 
lover. . . . Salvini has followed up the power- 
ful impression made in London as Othello by 
a no less successful appeal to the public in 
“Tl Gladiators.” The critic of the Academy, 
one of the few journals which spoke with 
halting praise of the Othello, is constrained to 
say: “‘ Yet, from this second work of the Ital- 
ian actor’s genius, no one can fail to conclude 
that the vehemence with which he clothed the 
character of Othello is not essential to his style, 
but that in repressing his passions and concen- 
trating them in an ominous stillness he is as 
consummate an artist as in loosing the ava- 
lanche of his fury.” The Saturday Review 
thinks that Salvini is “ an actor of resource in 
every direction save that of imagination and 
passion,” 





From Abroad, 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


la Salon still continues our leading topic 
of interest now that warm weather has 
put an end to social amusements, and the great 
races of the year are still in abeyance. I have 
recently learned some details respecting the 
manner in which the jury of artists perform 
their arduous task of examining some thou- 
sands of pictures. They meet in one of the 
rooms of the Palais d’Industrie, and deliberate 





with closed doors. The only refreshments 
supplied to them during their long meetings 
are chocolate in sticks and a supply of cold 
water. The small paintings are placed, half a 
dozen at « time, on large easels, and are rolled 
in before them ; the large ones are hung up in 
one of the main halls,-and the jurors are 
obliged to go thither in a body to inspect them. 
As soon as the fate of a picture is decided, a 
large letter (A for accepted, R for rejected) is 
pasted on its back, together with a number, 
and it is then carried off to its appointed re- 
ceptacle. The accepted paintings are divided 
into three classes—those accepted unanimous- 
ly, those that are accepted with several dissen- 
tient voices, and those that merely gain a ma- 
jority in the jury. Should there be an unu- 
sual majority of good pictures, those in the 
last category-sometimes run the risk-of being 
dropped out at the last. Fer contra, if there is 
a lack of really fine pictures, or a want of some 
special line of subjects, the actually rejected 
pictures sometimes undergo a second examina- 
tion with a view to selecting the most merito- 
rious. Influence has a good deal to do in 
swaying the determinations of the jurors. It 
is far harder for a foreign artist to gain admis- 
sion to the Salon than it is for a Frenchman. 
But the influence exercised is usually of a so- 
cial or political nature ; bribes, whether direct 
or indirect, would have no weight with the ar- 
tistic celebrities of which the jury is mainly 
composed. ‘There is a story current here to 
the effect that an American artist once, on 
sending a picture tothe Salon, forwarded a 
letter therewith, addressed to one of the most 
prominent artists on the jury, announcing the 
possession of a certain amount of newspaper 
influence, and declaring that such influence 
should be exerted on behalf of the French 
painter in question should the picture be ac- 
cepted. An outline sketch of the work was 
inclosed. The contents of the letter being 
communicated to the jury in general, the pict- 
ure was at once rejected without examination, 
and the unlucky letter-writer has never since 
dared to send any contribution to the Paris 
Salon. 

There is to be a large and important sale 
of drawings and water-color pictures by Gus- 
tave Doré, the last of next week, at the Hétel 
Drouot. Strange as it may appear, there exist 
comparatively few drawings by Doré, all his 
illustrations having been executed directly on 
wood for the wood-engraver, and being, of 
course, at once destroyed by the process of 
engraving and printing. Apart from the works 
which are to figure in this sale, there do not 
exist, it is said, fifty drawings from his fertile 
pencil. 

Having spent several mornings at the Sa- 
lon, of course it was but just that I should be- 
stow an hour or two on the Salon des Refusés, 
and so the other day I wended my way thither 
under a scorching sun that seemed better fitted 
for July than for May. The locale chosen for 
this exhibition has been the vast deserted 
building of the Magasins Reunis, which stretch- 
es for fully one block along one side of the 
Place du Chateau d’Eau, alongside of and cor- 
responding in architecture with the huge Ca- 
serne du Prince Eugéne, which it fairly rivals 
in extent. This gigantic structure was erected 
some years ago by a company which purposed 
establishing therein a kind of monster bazaar 
for the sale of all articles pertaining to femi- 
nine wear, from a hairpin up to a thousand- 
dollar India shaw]—from a lady’s bonnet down 
to her bottines. Had the project ever been car- 
ried into execution, the Bon Marché would 
have been entirely eclipsed; but unfortunately 
the company failed before the cdifice was fully 





finished and fitted up, and no enterprising 
speculator has ever yet been found bold enough 
to complete the task. So the giant shop re- 
mains looking dreary enough, with its empty 
armoires, and rows of shelving, and its unoe- 
cupied counters, and of such huge dimensions 
that the menagerie of M. Bidel has been in- 
stalled within its limits, as well as the Salon 
des Refusés, and neither of the two interferes 
with the other. As to the pictures, they have 
the merit common to the exhibitions of that 
nature—that they prove how thoroughly in 
the right the decisions of the jury were. Not 
that there are no good pictures there ; on the 
contrary, there are some works of positive 
merit to be found among a good deal of trash; 
but in all the really good paintings there is 
some defect which would insure their con- 
demnation. A large canvas which strikes the 
eye on first entering represents the labor-of 
Sisyphus; there are power and invention dis- 
played in the design, but the extended leg of 
Sisyphus is terribly out of drawing—it is far 
too large for the rest of the figure. The em- 
bodiment of the Fate that ever hurls back the 
stone pushed up the hill with so much agony 
and toil, in the shape of a veiled spectral form, 
hooded and shrouded in darkest drapery, was 
a poetic and original idea. There were also 
two good portraits by Risler, and a spirited 
boar-hunt by Gridel, that seemed to merit a 
better fate. But the daubs—oh, the daubs! 
that were so palpably hideous and laughable 
that one wondered how any person acquainted 
with the rudiments of art could ever have con- 
sidered them fit for decent fire-boards or re- 
spectable tea-trays—they abounded on all sides, 
Men and women of wood ; landscapes of en- 
ameled tin; skies the like of which never yet 
shone down upon a horrified world ; and wa- 
ter that had the liquidness of a stone-wall and 
the transparency of chalk! There was a dread- 
ful picture of a wooden boy sitting on a wood- 
en horse and blowing a wooden trumpet, with 
a mamma, equally of wood, smirking in the 
background. And suchasmirk! The corners 
of her mouth were curved upward like the 
ends of a horseshoe. I tried to imitate that 
smile for half an hour before the glass, but in 
vain. ‘There was a picture of a very inky- 
complexioned little girl seated in a meditative 
attitude ; each of her outstretched feet was 
about half as long as she was herself from 
head to heel. Such feet! Their dimensions 
were simply preternatural. Next my atten- 
tion was attracted by a picture of an artist at 
his easel, which betrayed a most wonderful 
indifference to the rules of perspective. The 
painter’s legs were about half as long as the 
rest of his body, and his chair and easel ap- 
peared to be placed at the summit of an in- 
clined plane, down which they were threaten- 
ing to slide, being apparently kept in their 
places merely by a miracle. A very striking 
work was called ‘* My Sister’s Lover.” It 
represented two young ladies, one of whom 
was pretending to be asleep, while a very 
stolid- looking gentleman, with very glassy 
eyes, with one arm around the other damsel, 
was apparently engaged in applying his nose 
to the curly masses of her hair, probably to 
ascertain by the scent what kind of hair-po- 
made she was in the habit of using. The ex- 
hibition comprised some two hundred and 
twenty-five works of art, a comparatively 
small representation of the rejected pictures 
from the Salon, which are said to number over 
two thousand. And, as I looked around the 
rooms at the melancholy daubs with which 
they were mostly hung, a feeling of wonder 
ment, not unmixed with sadness, crept over 
my soul—wonderment that any person who 
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had devoted himself to the study of art could 
be so deluded as to offer performances not fit 
for the inspection of a respectable cat to the 
critical scrutiny of the leading artists of 
France—sadness at the thought of the wasted 
hours, the blighted aspirations, which these 
dreary failures represented. And for this re- 
sult, I thought, men have toiled and slaved, 
have spent years of time in study, have hired 
models and set up easels, and worked hard, 
and lo! these are the results —things that 
would be intolerable tea-trays and abominable 
fire-boards. 

In rambling amid the streets of Paris, one 
comes often upon sign-boards, not merely bear- 
ing the ordinary lettering or trade-device, but 
displaying a figure, a group of game, or a land- 
scape, painted with a certain amount of skill. 
I recollect particularly a very well-executed 
figure of a gayly-appareled court-jester at a 
paint-shop on the Rue St.-Honoré, a Mephis- 
topheles on the Rue du Bac, and a fruit-piece 
outside of a small restaurant on the Rue de 
Varennes. These signs are, it is said, the 
work of unsuccessful artists; men who have 
studied at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and who, 
from lack of talent, dissipation, or other 
causes, have failed to succeed ; hence the com- 
parative excellence of their execution. 

Gossip about great men is never wholly un- 
interesting, and so I will devote a few lines to 
apicture of Bulwer in his last days, sketched 
for me by one who knew him well. ‘The au- 
thor of “Pelham,” in his later years, might 
have served Boucicault as a model for his 
Sir Harcourt Courtly. Painted, padded, and 
“made up” in every way, with dyed whisk- 
ers and a glossy black wig, the great novelist 
presented the saddest of all spectacles, an old 
man striving to appear young, a sort of mascu- 
line Mrs. Skewton, in fact. In his business 
dealings of all kinds he displayed, on the 
contrary, none of the gay insouciance of youth, 
but all the greed of old age. In his transac- 
tions with the book-trade in particular, he be- 
came noted for the sharpness with which he 
would drive a bargain or conclude a sale. It 
is said, also, that he added in the following 
manner to his already large income: he would 
purchase a house, furnish it, and live in it for 
@month or two, and then advertise it and its 
contents for sale, under the title of “‘ the res- 
idence and furniture of Lord Lytton,” trust- 
ing of course to his world-wide celebrity for 
the chance of obtaining a high price. Genius 
has its weaknesses as well as common human- 
ity, evidently. 

M. Paladilhe, the composer of that lovely 
and popular melody, ‘‘ La Mandolinata,”’ has 
just produced an opera in two acts at the 
Opéra Comique, entitled “‘ L’ Amour Africain.” 
The libretto was by no less a personage than 
M. Legouvé, and much was expected from the 
work. It has proveda complete failure. A 
quintet in the second act, brightly and pleas- 
antly written, is almost the sole morceau in the 
whole piece which gives any hope or promise 
for the future. ‘‘ Don Mucarade,” a little one- 
act opera, by M. Boulanger, produced at the 
same establishment, has met with a better 
fate. It is almost an opéra-bouffe, being full 
of dramatic and musical absurdities. One of 
these last, a duet sung by two negroes, one of 
which pronounces the first syllable of a word, 
the other the second, and so on, provoked 
shouts of laughter and was loudly applauded. 

The Comédie Frangaise, notwithstanding 
the hot weather, continues to rejoice in phe- 
nomenal receipts, attracted to its strong-box by 
“La Fille de Roland,” now in its forty-some- 
thing-th representation. The often-announced 
and ever-postponed “Grand’Maman,” by M. 








Cadol, is again promised for speedy represen- 
tation. Febvre is to take the part originally 
intended for Bressant, that veteran hero being 
hors de combat on account of accumulating 
years and failing health. The history of ‘‘ La 
Grand*Maman” is rather a curious page from 
the annals of dramatic literature. It was ac- 
cepted by the manager of the Comédie Fran- 
gaise ten years ago. At the author’s request 
it was not produced late in the spring, as 
was originally intended, but was held over 
till autumn. Meanwhile the author managed 
to embroil himself in a quarrel with Mademoi- 
selle Croizette, the all-powerful sovereign of La 
Comédie. She desired that he should rewrite 
his piece so as to fit the principal part for her 
peculiar talents, there being no ré/e in it which 
she could undertake. This M. Cadol refused to 
do, and behold the result! The piece was not 
produced either last autumn or last winter, as 
was promised, but has been postponed from 
time to time on various pretexts, till now, 
when the weather is growing warm and the- 
atre-goers are deserting Paris, and the most 
determined pleasure-seekers are to be found 
at the Concert Musard or the cafés chantanis, 
to the prejudice of the temples of the regular 
drama. 

It is a great pity that the charms of that 
singularly fascinating being, Mademoiselle 
Croizette, should be suffered to sway so decid- 
edly the destinies of dramas and performers 
in the leading theatre, not only of Paris, but 
the world. It is rumored that it was owing to 
her jealousies and intrigues that Mademoiselle 
Rousseil, unquestionably the finest tragic actress 
which the French stage now possesses, was 
driven from the ranks of the company of the 
Francais. For the same reason the admission 
of Sarah Bernhardt as sociétaire was so long 
delayed, while her far less talented but beau- 
tiful and unscrupulous rival received the cov- 
eted advancement long ago. No leading critic 
of France ever pretends to place the talent of 
Croizette in comparison with that of Sarah 
Bernhardt, the only actress who, since the 
death of Rachel, has ever succeeded in person- 
ating Phédre. She is a melodramatic actress 
of decided ability, and she is likewise a pe- 
culiarly fascinating woman. The first qualifi- 
cation made her success in the “* Sphinx,” the 
second has enthroned her despotic queen of 
La Comédie Frangaise. 

““Geneviéve de Brabant’? has proved a 
pecuniary fuilure, and is to be withdrawn on 
the first of June. It is to be succeeded by a 
revival of the old fairy spectacle, ‘‘ La Chatte 
Blanche,” which is to serve for a summer 
piece. Theresa is to play the principal part. 
Hervé’s opera of “* Alice de Nevers” having 
decidedly failed at the Folies Dramatiques, it 
is to be replaced by—‘‘La Fille de Madame 
Angot,’’ by way of novelty. 

Luoy H. Hoorzr. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Tue announcements of forthcoming books 
are many. Jmprimis, Mr. Tennyson, has at 
length sent his drama, “Queen Mary,” to 
press. This same drama has been talked 
about as finished any time the last twelve- 
month ; but then we all know how fond of 
polishing his verse the poet-laureate is. No 
bard can possibly be more conversant with 
that “art of arts,” as Byron calls it, “‘ the 
art to blot,” than he. The drama in question 
will dwell on the principal scenes in the life 
of the “ bloody queen.” *T will be curious to 
compare it with Mr, Swinburne’s ‘‘ Bothwell.” 
The same publishers, King & Co., will short- 
ly issue “‘ The Inner Life of Syria, Palestine, 





and the Holy Land,” by Mrs. Richard Burton, 
the wife of the famous traveler, Captain Bur- 
ton, a gallant gentleman, whose services to 
this country have been sadly overlooked ; ‘‘ A 
Yachting Cruise in the South Seas,”’ by C. F. 
Wood; ‘* Letters from China and Japan,”’ by 
L. D. 8.; and a new volume of the “‘ Interna- 
tional Scientific Series,’’ ‘“‘ Life and Growth 
of Language,’’ by your Yale professor, Mr. 
Whitney. Messrs. Macmillan have in prepa- 
ration a volume of essays by D. T. Thornton, 
CB., on “* Indian Public Works and Cognate In- 
dian Topics ;” *‘ What We saw in Australia,” 
by Rosamond and Florence Hill; ‘* Life of St. 
Teresa,” by the author of “* Devotions before 
and after Holy Communion ;” and a selection 
of the best German lyrical poems. This last 
work will form one of the excellent ‘‘ Golden 
Treasury Series.”” Messrs. Macmillan have 
also in the press ‘‘ Lectures on the Revela- 
tion of St. John,” by the Master of the Tem- 
ple, Dr. Vaughan; while Messrs. Hurst & 
Blackett have ‘‘ nearly ready” “ Cositas Es- 
paiiolas,” a book descriptive of every-day life 
in Spain, by Mrs. Harvey, a lady who has 
spent much of her time under that unfortunate 
country’s sunny skies. Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall are about to give us ‘‘ The Philippine Isl- 
ands,”’ by F. Jager; and “* Wolf-Hunting and 
Wild Sport in Brittany.’’ As for Messrs. Wal- 
dy, Isbister & Co., they promise a memoir 
and autobiography of Dr. Guthrie, by that 
well-known Scotch divine’s sons; and ‘“ Ser- 
mons out of Church,” by one of our favorite 
authoresses, her of “ John Halifax’ fame. I 
may also mention here that the nephew of 
Albany Fonblanque, Mr. Barrington de Fon- 
blanque, is on the point of publishing a me- 
moir of General Burgoyne; and that further 
portions of the journals of Charles Mayne and 
the Rev. Julian Young are likewise in the press. 
The former work will contain a number of ur- 
published letters, both of American aud Eng- 
lish statesmen. Let us add here, too, that Mr. 
Black’s ‘‘ Three Feathers,” which has been 
out only a fortnight, is already in its third edi- 
tion ; so is Mr. Blackmore’s “‘ Alice Lorraine.” 
In sooth, Mr. Black and Mr. Blackmore seem 
to be running a race together, for their novels 
appeared simultaneously, and they are both 
issued by the same firm, Messrs. Sampson Low. 

Madame Adelina Patti is just now the great 
attraction in the operatic world. She has ap- 
peared at Covent Garden within the last few 
days in *“‘ Dinorah”’ and ‘‘ Il Barbieri di Sivi- 
glia.” The bouquets that have already been 
showered upon her are countless. Her voice 
is as sweet and flexible as of yore. Her hus- 
band, too, the Marquis de Caux, looks as 
hale as ever, notwithstanding that, just before 
his and his wife’s arrival in this country, a 
report to the effect that he had been killed in 
a duel was printed in the papers. At Covent 
Garden we have had, also, a taste of the 
“ music of the future,” and, speaking gener- 
ally, don’t care about it. Wagner's “‘ Lohen- 
grin’ has been given, with Mdlle Albini as 
£lsa and Signor Nicolini in the title-réle. The 
piece was got up faultlessly—was gorgeous, in 
fact; but as for the music—well, as I have 
said, it did not impress us. 

Mr. Henry Irving has changed his mind. 
After all, his next essay will not be Sir Giles 
Overreach, but Macbeth. Lady Macbeth will be 
sustained by Miss Bateman, under the man- 
agement of whose widowed mother the Ly- 
ceum is getting on most prosperously. Mr. Cal- 
vert, the late manager and proprietor of our 
principal Manchester theatre, has been en- 
deavoring to purchase Mrs. Bateman’s right 
to the Lyceum, but in vain. At present it is, 
perhaps, the best-paying house in London. 
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The Good Templars have gained another ad- 
vocate, and a very powerful one, Mrs. Henry 
Wood, the authoress of that popular novel, 
“ East Lyna.’”’ Mrs. Wood has just given us, 
through Messrs. Daldy, Isbister & Co., a 
very charming little temperance tale called 
‘* Bessy Wells.’”’ Bessy is a poor little crip- 
ple; she lives with her gin-drinking father— 
her mother has died broken-hearted—in a 
squalid London court. When we make her 
acquaintance, Bessy has never seen the green 
fields, but she often longs to see them, if only 
just for once, for she remembers having heard 
her dead mother talk about them and the 
sweet wild-flowers. So one morning, dressed 
in her very best—for is it not a great occasion ? 
—she starts, along with some playmates, for 
a London park. Losing them on the way, 
however (they walk too fast for her), she wan- 
ders about innocently asking the passers-by 
to tell her where the green fields are, till at 
length she comes to a big railway-station, 
when, getting frightened, she creeps under 
the seat of one of the empty carriages. Short- 
ly after, the train to which it is attached starts, 
and Bessy, who, sorely fatigued, has fallen 
asleep, is carried away. She does not, how- 
ever, get many miles. The guard discovers 
her, is very cross, drags her out, and tells her 
togo home. Home! Bessy knows not where 
her home is, save that it is in Peter’s Court, 
off Hart Street. So again she wanders about, 
and by-and-by, seeing a beautifully laid-out 
garden—“ it must be heaven,”’ thinks she— 
goes and lies down in it. Thereupon to her 
cometh the owner, Mr. Stafford ; he questions 
her, becomes interested in her, and ultimately 
determines to see her home himself—that is, 
if he can but find Peter’s Court, off Hart 
Street. After much difficulty he does find it; 
and now the most pathetic portion of the story 
begins. During her absence, Bessy’s father 
has been run over. Nigh unto death’s door, 
Roger Wells is full of repentance. Bad bus- 
band, bad father, that he has been, he feels he 
is not fit todie. He tells the kind-hearted Mr. 
Stafford so. Mr. Stafford condoles with him, 
bids him bear up; and promises to make him 
his gardener when he gets well. And, in the 
end, the injured man does recover; it is Bessy 
who dies. She had always been weak and 
sickly ; her anxiety at her father’s illness hast- 
ens her death. Often afterward Roger Wells 
visits his daughter’s grave. She is very dear 
to him now that she isno more, As to Mr. 
Stafford, he keeps his word, and appoints 
Wells his gardener; and never again does the 
erst drunkard give way to drink, though sore- 
ly tempted by his mates.—I have dwelt on 
this simple story because it is the best of its 
kind I have ever read. It will do more good 
than any number of Mr. Gough’s lectures and 
diatribes. 

“ Wolf-Hunting and Wild Sport in Lower 
Brittany ’’ is the title of a new volume, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Chapman & Hall, in which 
Nimrods—real Nimrods, not the stay-at-home 
pigeon-slaughterers of Hurlinghame—will de- 
light. It is written by an old sportsman, the 
author of ‘‘ Paul Pendril,” and comprises the 
hunting-record of two winters passed some 
twenty years ago in the Black Mountains 
among the wolves, bears, and foxes. Our 
author and his companions had no end of rare 
sport, and often, of course, ran not 4 little dan- 
ger. The fere natur@ abounded in Lower 
Brittany in the days he writes about—the wolf 
especially ; and apparently it is by no means 
extinct now, for he assures us that General 
William Eden, who was traveling in Finisterre 
Jast autumn, informed him that he saw five 
full-grown wolves and two foxes, that had been 








killed at a grand chasse near Quimper, exhib- 
ited in a cart, and dragged triumphantly 
through the streets. Incidentally, our author 
gives. a good deal of information about the 
people and the country, and he more than 
once interrupts his narrative in order to praise 
the native dogs. The pointers excel, he says, 
any he has met with in other countries: they 
will face the strongest grouse-cover without 
hesitation, and draw it for birds as a fox-hound 
will draw it for a fox. He thinks they have 
some admixture of hound-blood in their veins ; 
their coats are thick and close-set. A peculiar 
disfigurement is practised on them: ‘ The 
tail, that indicator of all a dog’s thoughts, that 
silent tongue that explains all he means, is 
chopped off in puppyhood, and a mere stump 
is left scarcely longer than that of a Salisbury 
sheep-dog.’’ It is not, however, only the dogs 
of Brittany that come in for praise. Our au- 
thor cannot speak too highly of the peasantry. 
Wander where he would in search of game, 
he was never, declares he, once given to un- 
derstand that he was an intruder on the soil. 
Yes, by-the-way, he was once. He had just 
shot a woodcock which rose from a spring close 
to a peasant’s homestead, and, as his faithful 
old dog Rover brought him the bird, a wild- 
looking Breton rushed out upon him, exclaim- 
ing, excitedly : ‘*‘ That’s my fowl; 1 have been 
feeding it daily for the last fortnight; there 
are my traps’’ (da lindas) ** by which I hoped 
to have caught it.”” Our author looked down, 
and sure enough the spring was pegged all 
over with horse-hair springles ; the marvel 
was how the cock had managed to evade them 
for a single hour. However, our sportsman 
showed his permis des chasse, gave the unfortu- 
nate peasant some tabacco and the bird he had 
striven so hard to bag, and got into his good 
graces at once, The book is thoroughly well 
written — much better than many books on 
sport; and it contains some spirited colored 
illustrations by Colonel H. Hope Crealocke, 
Cc. B. Wu Wiis. 





Science, Invention, Discovery. 


THE REGELATION OF ICE. 


N a recent number of the Journat atten- 
tion was directed to the plan proposed 
by M. Gironard for obtaining thick cakes of 
solid ice by uniting a sufficient number of 
thin layers. The success of this method 
rested on the fact that, when two or more 
pieces of ice under proper conditions of tem- 
perature were brought in contact under press- 
ure, they would so unite or freeze together as 
to become one solid body. So readily may 
this fact be demonstrated, that, to the casual 
observer, there may appear little occasion to 
make the phenomenon the theme of extended 
discussion or explanation. 

It happens, however, that upon the na- 
ture of these results is found to depend an 
important theory regarding the several phe- 
nomena to be witnessed in the origin and 
flow of the glaciers. In the previous notice 
to which we have referred, promise was given 
that an early return to the subject would be 
made; and, having now, by the aid of the 
artist’s pencil, secured fitting illustrations, 
attention is again directed to the subject of 
regelation. Professor Tyndall, in his “ Forms 
of Water,” opens his interesting comments 
upon this topic with the following descriptive 
illustration of several methods by which the 








phenomenon may be demonstrated: “Saw 
two slabs from a block of ice, and bring their 
flat surfaces into contact, they immediately 
freeze together. Two plates of ice laid one 
upon another, with flannel round them over- 
night, are sometimes so firmly frozen in the 
morning that they will rather crack elsewhere 
than along the surface of junction.” Again; 
“Place a number of fragments of ice in a 
basin of water, and cause them to touch each 
other, they freeze together where they touch. 
One can form a chain of such fragments; 
and then, by taking hold of one end of the 
chain, you can draw the whole series after it, 
Chains of icebergs are sometimes formed in 
the arctic seas.” In order to illustrate this 
point the more clearly, we will call to our aid 
a simple illustration (Fig. 1). Here we have 
a spherical mould of wood or metal, separated 
at its central line. Into the lower half of 
this mould we introduce a number of smaller 
pieces of broken ice, heaping them up so 
that they shall form a rough pile above the 
surface. The upper half of the mould, here 
represented as resting at one side, is then 
placed in position, and forced down by a 
strong though slow pressure. Slowly the 
two surfaces approach each other till they 
unite. On again removing the upper section 
or lid, there is exposed the half of what 
proves to be a sphere of solid, clear ice, 





Fig. 1. 


And it is by the process of regelation that 
this marvelous union has been effected. 
Before proceeding to an examination of 
the causes of this phenomenon, a second ex- 
ample may be given; and, aided by another 
illustration (Fig. 2), which we have had pre- 
pared specially for this purpose, the reader 
may readily repeat the experiment, Here, 
upon a board, projecting from a table or other 
sustaining surface, we place a piece of clear, 
solid ice; over this, and in the position indi- 
cated by the dotted lines,a piece of copper 
wire, one-twentieth or one-tenth of an inch in 
thickness, is placed, to the two depending 
ends of which two equal weights are fastened. 
So adjusted, the process need now only be 
watched for the observer to learn the truly 
wonderful operations of this law. Slowly it 
will be perceived that the wire is cutting its 
way into and through the ice; now it has 
reached the centre, and finally, obedient to 
the law of gravitation acting through the 
weights, it rests firmly on the board beneath. 
We now approach with a view of removing 
the outer half of the divided ice-cake, when, 
to our surprise, the other half comes with it. 
We take the whole in hand, and at first gen- 
tly, and then with more severe exertion, at 
tempt to divide them. The effort, however, 
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proves futile. We can detect the line of the 
wire’s progress by what appears a crack, but 
no effort, even to that of the ice-pick or ham- 








Fig. 2. 


mer, will serve to divide the cake along this 
line. In a word, it is as solid as it was be- 
fore. The wire had passed through its glis- 
tening mass ; and yet, when it breaks a tall, it 
will follow the natural lines of cleavage, and 
no other. 

Turning from the fact of regelation as 
above demonstrated, we will seek briefly for 
an answer to the questions, Why did the 
broken pieces of ice unite in a solid sphere ? 
and why did the passage of the wire through 
the cake fail to divide it? As so often occurs 
in the study of complex natural problems, 
the demonstration of a second fact renders 
the reasons for the first clear and conclusive, 
This latter fact has been given in the follow- 
ing brief statement: “ The freezing-point of 
water is lowered by pressure.” This fact was 
proved by Sir William Thomson, who found 
that, when water was under pressure, it 
required a lower temperature to freeze it; 
while his brother, Professor James Thomson, 
found that ice itself might be liquetied by 
pressure. Thus much for the law. A word 
as to the method by which this law acts in 
the process of regelation. This method can 
best be made clear by a second ice-experi- 
ment as tried by Professor Tyndall. A eylin- 
der of ice two inches high and an inch in di- 
ameter was placed between two boxwood 
slabs, and submitted to a gradually-increasing 
pressure. As a result of this action, clouded 
lines were seen drawing themselves across 
the cylinder; and, when the latter was looked 
at obliquely, and with careful scrutiny, these 
lines proved to be due to the presence of mi- 
nute water-cells, like what is produced up- 
on a smooth, cold surface by the act of 
breathing. Let us now attempt a direct ap- 
plication of this second phenomenon to the 
solution of the first. The pieces of ice when 
placed together under pressure have formed 
between their adjoining surfaces these thin’ 
water-surfaces. Being, however, under press- 
ure, the water thus confined may reach a tem- 
perature below the freezing - point without 
itself freezing. Remove the weight, how- 





ever, and the water released from pressure 
obeys the primal law, and instantly solidi- 
fies, since it is at a temperature at or below 
30° Fahr. In the case of the ice-cake and 
the wire a similar principle applies. The 
wire compressed the ice beneath it; the wa- 
ter-cells were thus formed; in its downward 
progress the wire penetrates these cells, re- 
leases the water, which now, free and re- 
lieved from pressure, escapes. above and 
around the wire, where it instantly freezes, 
thus closing up the channel the wire has cut. 
Having already sufficiently engaged the read- 
er’s attention, we will not further command 
it by the consideration of other and conflict- 
ing theories on this subject. The one here 
given is that of Professor Thomson, and may 
be regarded as being at present the most ac- 
ceptable to those who have given their spe- 
cial attention to the subject. 





From time to time the attention of our read- 
ers has been directed to facts which have 
served to demonstrate the rapidity with which 
Nature effects startling changes. The instance 
of an iron anchor covered with coral of con- 
siderable growth, discovered off the coast of 
Florida, was cited as opposed to the prevailing 
opinion regarding the slow growth of this sub- 
stance. The rapidity with which cave-stalag- 
mites may be deposited under favoring condi- 
tions was also illustrated by the fact that, in 
an English cave, there had been discovered, 
deposited on iron pipes of recent date, stalag- 
mites of considerable thickness. A reeent in- 
stance illustrative of this same point has been 
brought to light by M. Daubrée. In this case 
the rapidity of action was illustrated in the 
formation of metallic minerals. From the re- 
port we learn that, during certain excavations 
near the hot springs of Bourbonne-les-Bains, 
in France, the bottom of an old Roman well 
was laid bare. In a layerof mud which coated 
the bottom of this well there were found many 
antique pieces of gold, silver,and bronze. On 
removing this layer, the discovery was made 
which serves to illustrate the point under re- 
view. Here, resting just beneath the mud-de- 
posit, was a bed of broken rocks, which were 
cemented together by crystalline metallic sul- 
phides of great variety. From the nature of 
some of these, and the fact that they had long 
been regarded as the result of a slow chemical 
action, the conclusion might have been reached 
that they were very ancient deposits. A 
further examination, however, appears plainly 
to show that the age of this special formation 
could not have been more than sixteen hun- 
dred years, and yet, but for this positive datum, 
the geologist might have been betrayed into 
erroneous conclusions regarding it, and possi- 
bly based upon these conclusions theories 
equally unjustified. If, therefore, these facts 
bear any significance at all, it is to be found 
in the suggestion that a wise caution be exer- 
cised by those scientific theorists who are 
trusted because there is no one who knows of 
what they speak but themselves. 


Tue following announcement, which we find 
in Nature for May 6th, will be read with pleas- 
ure by Professor Hartt’s many friends at home, 
not unaccompanied, however, with regret that 
his services are to be engaged in another land 
rather than our own. The statement reads as 
follows: ‘*For some time past negotiations 
have been in progress between Professor 
Charles F. Hartt, of Cornell University, and 
the Government of Brazil, in regard to a com- 





plete geological survey of that empire. It is 


now stated that the preliminaries have been 
completed, and that Professor Hartt has been 
appointed director of the survey. His prepa- 
rations for this work are ample, as he bas 
made no less than four successive visits to 
Brazil with reference to the study of its gen- 
eral geology and ethnology. His salary is 
said to have been fixed at ten thousand dollars 
a year. It is also announced that Professor 
Caldwell, another member of the faculty of 
Cornell University, has been appointed to 
take charge of the agricultural branch of the 
survey.”’ 


Tue Journal of Science notices the discov- 
ery of certain interesting relics of ancient 
mining in the old workings near Alderly 
Edge, Cheshire, England. These consisted 
of rude stone hammers very similar in form to 
those found in the old Lake Superior copper- 
mines, also in Spain, Portugal, and elsewhere. 
The existence of these rude implements ante- 
dates the historic record, and their close re- 
semblance to those in use in distant regions 
adds to their interest as suggesting the simi- 
lar origin of widely-separated races, Al- 
though the mines now worked at this point 
are copper-veins, there appears from evidence 
in the old slag that other minerals were 
sought after by these prehistoric and rude 
miners. 


Berore this note reaches our readers, the 
English Arctic Expedition will have entered 
the boundaries of those northern fields for the 
exploration of which it has been equipped and 
dispatched. The day named for its departure 
was the 29th of May, and the two vessels were 
to be accompanied, as far as Disco Island, by 
a third, the Valorous, which will act as a sup- 
ply-ship from which the others are to be filled 
up with stores and coal at the last moment. 
The Valorous, on her return, will make a phys- 
ical and biological exploration of the southern 
part of Baffin’s Bay and the North Atlantic be- 
tween Cape Farewell and the British Isles. 
M. J. Gwyn Jeffreys is to direct these ex- 
plorations, aided by Mr. P. Herbert Carpen- 
ter, son of the distinguished Dr. Carpenter. 





Miscellany: 


NOTEWORTHY THINGS GLHANED HERE 
AND THERE. 





N article in Temple Bar, on “ The Follies 

of the Wise,” gives numerous anecdotes 

of the love-making and the match-making 

of people famous in literature. We quote 

that portion devoted to a description of Bos- 
well’s love-adventures : 


* Boswell’s love-making is singularly char- 
acteristic of the biographer of Johnson ; ‘ the 
coxcomb and bore, weak, vain, pushing, cu- 
rious, garrulous,’ as Macaulay calls him. He 
was eighteen when he was in Holland, and 
there he fell in love with a pretty Dutchwoman. 
Her name was Zelide, or he called her so. 
But he does not appear to have been certain 
that she returned his passion. ‘Sir John Prin- 
gle,’ he says, ‘attended her as a physician. 
He wrote to my father, ‘“‘ She has too much vi- 
vacity, she talks of your son without either 
resentment or attachment.””’ This was in 1767, 
and Boswell was then tenderly surveying a 
young Scotch lass ; ‘just eighteen,’ he wrote ; 
‘a genteel person, an agreeable face, of a good 
family, sensible, good - tempered, cheerful, 








pious,’ and, what was better than all in Bos- 
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well’s eyes, rich. Her name was Blair. Her 
behavior was rather cooler to him than Bos- 
well either expected or relished; and, appre- 
hensive that he should lose her, he petitioned 
his friend Temple, a clergyman, to help him to 
soften her obduracy. That Temple might not 
blunder, Boswell wrote down certain instruc- 
tions, which the reverend gentleman was care- 
fully to observe : 


*** Wednesday. — Breakfast at eight; set 
out at nine; Thomas will bring you to Adam- 
town a little after eleven. Send up your 
name. If possible, put up your horses there ; 
they can have cut-grass. If not, Thomas 
will take them to Mountain, a place a mile 
off, and come back and wait at dinner. Give 
Miss Blair my letter. Salute her and her 
mother; ask to walk. See the psy fully ; 
think what improvements should be made. 
Talk of my mare, the purse, the chocolate. 
Tell, you are my very old and intimate friend. 
Praise me for my good qualities—you know 
them; but talk also how odd, how inconstant, 
how impetuous, how much accustomed to wom- 
en of intrigue. Ask, gravely, ‘“‘ Pray, don’t 
you think there is something of madness in 
that family?’’ Talk of my various travels, 
German princes, Voltaire, and Rousseau. Talk 
of my father, my strong desire to have my own 
house. Observe her well. See, how amiable! 
Judge if she would be happy with your friend. 
Think of me as the great man at Adamtown— 
quite classical, too. Study the mother. Re- 
member well what passes. Stay tea. At six 
order horses and go to New Mills, two miles 
from London ; but, if they press you to stay 
all night, do it. Be a man of as much ease as 
possible. Consider what a romantic expedition 
you are on, Take notes. Perhaps you now 
fix me for life.’ 


** The whole history of love and courtship 
offers nothing more ludicrous than this docu- 
ment. Temple’s intercession was not without 
fruit. ‘At last [ am here,’ writes Boswell 
from Miss Blair’s house ; ‘at last I am here, 
and our meeting has been such as you paint in 
your last but one.. I have been here but one 
night ; she insisted on my staying another; I 
am dressed in green and gold; I have my 
chaise in which I sit alone, like Mr. Gray, and 
Thomas rides by me in a claret-colored suit 
with a silver-laced hat.’ He went with her to 
the theatre at Edinburgh to see ‘ Othello.’ . ‘I 
sat close behind the princess’ (as he called 
lier) ‘and, at the most affecting scenes, I 
pressed my hand upon her waist. She was in 
tears, and rather leaned to me.’ He then re- 
ports a conversation between them : 


“*T really have no ee liking for 
you,’ says Miss Blair. ‘I like many people as 
well as you.’ 

** Do you, indeed?’ returns Boswell. ‘ Well, 
I cannot. help it; Iam obliged to you for tell- 
ing me soin time. Iam ont for it.’ 

“*T like Jeannie Maxwell better than you.’ 

“© Very well; but do you like no man bet- 
ter than me?’ 

oe No.’ 

***Ts it possible that you may like me bet- 
ter than other men?’ 

**T don’t know what is possible.’ 

“© You are very fond of Auchinleck’ (his 
father’s estate), ‘that is one good circum- 
stance.’ 

“**T confess 1 am. I wishI liked you as 
well as Auchinleck.’ 


‘*Her candor would have put an end to 
most men’s hopes and passions, too. But Bos- 
well went on for two months provoking her sar- 
casms, until he saw the game was up. Yet 
three days after he had formally resigned her, 
three days after he had told her that he was 
thrown upon the wide world again, and that 
he didn’t know what would become of him, 
he wrote: ‘ The heiress’ (meaning Miss Blair) 
‘is a good Scots lass, but I must have an Eng- 
lishwoman. My mind is now twice as en- 
Jarged as it has been for some months. You 





Or the various verses written upon Deco. 
ration-Day, the subjoined, by Mr. Edgar Faw. 
cett, seem to us among the best. They were 
printed in the New York World: 


cannot say how fine a woman I may marry, 
perhaps a Howard or some other of the noblest 
in the kingdom.’ The Howard not immedi- 
ately forthcoming, he renewed his correspond- 
ence with Zelide, and protested on his soul he 
must have her. But his father, the old Judge 
Lord Auchinleck, objects; so he suggests a 
compromise. ‘I know,’ writes he, ‘ you are 
determined to have me married. What would 
you think of the fine, healthy, and amiable 
Miss Dick? . . . She wants only a good for- 
tune.’ He shows himself grateful to his father 
not long afterward for having objected to his 
union with Zelide, and congratulates himself 
on having escaped the ‘insensible Miss B.,’ 
for ‘I have now seen the finest creature that 
ever was formed, Ja belle Irlandaise. Figure 
to yourself, Temple, a young lady just sixteen, 
formed like a Grecian nymph, with the sweet- 
est countenance, full of sensibility, accom- 
plished, with a Dublin education, always half 
the year in the north of Ireland, her father a 
counselor-at-law, with an estate of one thou- 
send pounds a year, and above ten thousand 
pounds in ready money.’ 

‘*But neither England, nor Ireland, nor 
Holland, was to have the honor of supplying 
Boswell with a wife ; for in 1769 he married a 
countrywoman, Miss Margaret Montgomerie, 
of whom Johnson said that ‘ she cannot rival 
him’ (Boswell), ‘nor can he ever be ashamed 
of her.’ She belonged to a noble family, Eg- 
lington. Boswell had a servile admiration of 
her abilities, and actually kept a record of her 
sayings, as Swift kept a record of Stella’s, 
which he labeled ‘ Uxoriana.’ From this col- 
lection, it does not appear that she had a great 
respect for him. Several of her ‘ cool, hum- 
bling remarks upon him,’ to use his own lan- 
guage, represent her as a little shrewish, and 
him very ridiculous. Indeed, he cuts as poora 
figure with his wife as he did with Johnson. 
One contemptuous remark of hers had the 
effect of provoking a good illustration from 
him ; he was warm, talking of ‘his own con- 
sequence and generosity,’ when his wife said 
something which sent him into a violent fury. 
‘I said, “ If you throw cold water upon a plate 
of iron much heated it will crack to shiv- 
ers.”’ 90? 


** To-day, as the pulses powerful 
Of the glad young year awake, 
It would seem that with tokens flowerful 
A nation had gone to take, 


“* While passing in throngs processional 
Over sweeps of mellowed sod, 
The sky for a blue confessional, 
And to tell its grief to God! 


‘“* But more than to march regretfully 
With the earth-reverted gun, 
And more than to merge forgetfully 
The Blue and the Gray in one, 


“ Were to love, with its sweet sublimity, 
The thought of an endless peace, 
And to yearn, in grand unanimity, 
That war might forever cease ! 


“ For how is your service beautiful, 
O mourners that meet to-day ! 
If the hands that are now so dutiful 
Shall to-morrow spoil and slay ? 


‘“‘ If the hate that your love is leveling 
Shall to-morrow lift its brow, 
And redden with bloody reveling 
The graves that you garland now? 


“ For only if all humanity 
Could have learned to well abhor 
The imperious blind insanity, 
The iniquitous waste of war, 


‘* Would the splendid and stainless purity 
Of to-day beam out afar, 
Down the duskiness of futurity, 
As with light of a morning star! 


** And then would the blooms you shed upon 
These numberless grave-mounds be 
As though the dews they had fed upon 
Were the waters of Galilee !”’ 











Hotices. 


ART-WORKERS IN SILVER.—TueE GoruAM ComMPANY, established 1831. Bridal, 
Christening, Birthday, and Household Silver. The most extensive and brilliant collection to be found in the 
city. Salesrooms, No. 1 Bond Street, near Broadway. 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send to cents for General Catalogue of Works on Architee 
ture, Astronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, Mathematics, etc. D. Van NosTRAND, 
Publisher, 23 Murray Street, New York. 





APPLETONS’ ¥OURNAL is published weekly, price 10 cents per number, or $4.00 
per annum, in advance (postage prepaid by the publishers). The design of the publishers and editors is to furnish 
a periodical of a high class, one which shall embrace a wide scope of topics, and afford the reader, in addition 
to an abundance of entertaining popular literature, a thorough survey of the progress of thought, the advance of 
the arts, and the doings in all b hes of intel leffort. Travel, adventure, exploration, natural history, social 
themes, the arts, fiction, literary reviews, current topics, will each have large place in its plan. The Journatis 
also issued in Montaty Parts; subscription price, $4.50 per annum, with postage prepaid. D. AppLeton & 
Co., Publishers, New York. 








THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. (Established May, 1872.) Conducted 
by Prof. E. L. Youmans. Tue Porvian Sorence MonTHLY was started to promote the diffusion of valuable 
scientific k ge, in a readable and ive form, among all classes of the community, and has thus far met 
a want supplied by no other periodical in the United States. The great feature of the magazine is, that its con- 
tents are not what science was ten or more years since, but what it zs to-day, fresh from the study, the laboratory, 
and the experiment; clothed in the language of the authors, inventors, and scientists themselves, who comprise 
the leading minds of England, France, Germany, and the United States. Tue Poputar Science Montuty is 
published in a large octavo, handsomely printed from clear type, and, when the subject admits, fully illustrated. 
Terms: $5 per annum (postage prepaid), or 50 cents per Number. Appretons’ JourNAL and THE PoPuLaR 
Science Montu ty, together, for $8 per annum, postage prepaid. D. AppLeton & Co., Publishers, New York. 
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